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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


rapidly. Indeed, the moves are almost 

bewildering. Last week when we wrote 
the Government were confronted with the owners’ 
refusal to negotiate nationally. In the face of 
that refusal they had to give way, and Mr. 
Churchill’s plan was accordingly ‘‘ scrapped.” 
The Chancellor’s veiled hint to the owners that 
if they would not negotiate nationally the Govern- 
ment had a plan up their sleeves for proceeding to 
a settlement without them proves to have been a 
rather futile piece of bluff. Mr. Baldwin has 
admitted that a settlement involving coercion 
is impossible. 


Tos coal situation has again changed | 


In place of the Churchill plan the Government 
then produced an entirely new scheme, neces- 
sitating a return to work on district settlements, 
but also allowing for the establishment by legis- 
lation of a national appeal tribunal, before which 
the men could take any case in dispute which 
involved a lengthening of hours. This plan can 
scarcely have pleased the owners any more than a 
national agreement, for it would have established 


in effect a kind of national censorship over dis- 
trict settlements. Mr. Evan Williams, it is true, 
gave a tentative undertaking that the owners 
would accept it, though how he had the authority 
to speak for them on this matter, seeing that he 
has protested that the national organization has 
ceased to exist, has not been explained. But there 
was never much hope that the miners would 
accept this plan, which involved the virtual dis- 
integration of the Federation. 


In point of fact they rejected it out of hand, 
without consulting their delegates, accompanying 
their rejection by an angry letter to Downing 
Street. But all the same the Government’s change 
of attitude seems to have shocked the Executive 
into their senses. The Government, on receipt of 
the miners’ letter, invited them again to con- 
ference, and there Mr. Cook and his colleagues 
laid on the table certain definite proposals which 
they asked the Government to accept as a basis 
for a three-cornered discussion. What these pro- 
posals precisely amounted to was not disclosed, 
but the Executive are said to have taken their 
stand on the Commissioners’ Report, with all its 
implications regarding the reduction of ‘‘ labour 
costs.’’ They are said to have offered a return 
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to work for three months on the 1921 terms (in- 
volving a reduction in wages of roughly 13 per 
cent.), with district settlements on a national 
datum-line, and arbitration at the end of that 
peried by the ex-members of the Coal Commis- 
sion. The question of a discussion of hours was 
not ruled out. ‘These terms show a _ belated 
reasonableness, but the chance of the Government 
accepting them is not great, for the very obvious 
reason that these proposals imply a national con- 
ference and that the Government are not any 
more likely to be in a position to coerce the 
mine-owners to-morrow than they were yesterday. 


The next day or two must make clear the 
Government’s intentions. If they inform the 
miners that their suggestions are unacceptable, 
there seems little likelihood left of anything but 
a settlement by the prolonged process of attrition. 
It would probably take six weeks or more for the 
defeat of the miners in the districts to be com- 
pleted—that is, to the beginning of November— 
which will mean six more weeks of strangulation 
for industry, and six weeks of shivering for a 
severely rationed public. The disillusionment of 
the miners at seeing their leaders after three 
months of stoppage offering (and being refused) 
terms which they could easily have got before 
the strike began at all must be shattering. 
The miners had a chance and their leaders have 
footled it away, like the criminal idiots they are. 


‘ 


We are not likely to get a complete account of 
the discussions between M. Briand and Herr 
Stresemann at Thoiry last week for some time to 
come, since both ministers may be expected 
to have coloured the conversations when they re- 
ported them to their own Parliaments. Neverthe- 
less, there can be little doubt that in some ways the 
discussion was the most promising one held since 
the armistice, since it may lead to the immediate 
evacuation of the Saar Basin, coupled with the 
repurchase of the Saar mines by Germany, and to 
the evacuation in the near future of the Second 
and Third Rhineland Zones. Of still greater im- 
portance—although the public does not yet realize 
it—is the fact that we may soon see a very close 
economic entente between France and Germany. 
Our own steel, iron and coal industries will be 
following these negotiations with interest, tinged, 
very possibly, with alarm. 


But before the astonishing portent of a Franco- 
German alliance, or entente, can startle Euro- 
pean eyes a good many “ snags’’ must be 
removed. Herr Stresemann’s speech on leaving 
Geneva has already offended French nationalist 
susceptibilities, and allowing for the fact that his 
remarks were intended primarily for home con- 
sumption, they showed how thorny is the path 
which (if he is permitted to proceed without hin- 
drance) M. Briand and Herr Stresemann must 
tread together. The German Foreign Minister 
said that the war guilt charge against her was 
now tacitly withdrawn, implied that the Treaty 
of Versailles had gone by the board, and 
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announced that the’ establishment of he 
sovereignty in her own territory was Germany's 
principal aim. There is nothing to English ears 
perhaps, very alarming or very new in this, by 
Figaro thanks Herr Stresemann for his ‘* timely 
warning.’’ The object of the French, however, 
is not primarily to seek a political accommoda. 
tion, but an economic one; and the solid advant. 
ages which would accrue to her from such a 
settlement may allow the supremely clear-sighted 
Frenchman diplomatically to ignore German 
political presumptions. 


The evacuation of the Saar would relieve every. 
body. It is quite impossible to govern this terri. 
tory—half of which was formerly subject to 
Bavarian laws and half to those of Prussia—with 
anything like success. The semi-independence of 
the Saar Basin is absurd economically and 
dangerous politically, and even the French them. 
selves would stand to gain little by supporting the 
continuance of the present regime. As for the 
Rhineland, the withdrawal of Allied troops would 
do more even than the admission of Germany to 
the League to convince Germans that the war is 
over. On the other hand this occupation is all 
that still remains of the French nationalist hopes 
to keep Germany in perpetual subjection.. It is 
surprising and encouraging to learn that M. 
Briand’s activities have had the support of M. 
Poincaré and his Cabinet. Whatever M. Poin- 
caré may think privately, he has decided to keep 
his thoughts to himself. 


The ltalo-Rumanian pact of friendship signed 
in Rome by Signor Mussolini and General 
Averesco is highly important, since it completes 
the system of agreements concluded between Italy 
and the members of the Little Entente, and it 
places Rome on a footing of complete equality 
with Paris in the eyes of Eastern Europe. There 
was a time not so very long ago when the Little 
Entente and Italy were bitter competitors, and the 
Italian Government has shown a great deal of 
diplomatic wisdom in replacing this competition 
by co-operation. In one way Italy is in a stronger 
position even than France, since France was com- 
pelled to recognize the Rumanian annexation of 
Bessarabia, while Italy has refrained from doing 
this and thereby retains the friendship of Russia. 
More and more the French must regret their folly 
in not putting their finances in order in time to 
assure themselves the diplomatic mastery of 
Europe. 


Our Correspondent in Rome writes: ‘ The 
attacks in the Italian Press on France in con- 
nexion with the attempt on Signor Mussolini’s 
life are even more important than was the attempt 
itself, for it has to be remembered that every 
Italian paper is subject to the strictest censorship 
and that, in consequence, these articles only 
appear with the approval of the Fascist Govern- 
ment. There is, I believe, no precedent in history 
to justify the Italian demand that France should 
be held responsible for crimes committed by an 
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Italian subject in Italy because this Italian hap- 
pens to have spent some time on French territory. 
This violent Press campaign may mean nothing 
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supply only a partial explanation of the failure 
of three out of four of the co-operative factories 
established since the war. The main trouble 


now, since il Duce is here to see that words do|is to be found not in the incompetence of 


not give way to acts, but, had the attempt on his 
life been successful, similar incitement on the part 
of the Press would probably have led to incidents 
grave enough to make war almost inevitable. 


particular managers, or the irregularity and luke- 
warmness of the support given by those who 
apparently regard the co-operative enterprises 
simply as means of enabling them to get rid of 


Signor Mussolini is a devoted patriot, and he 
ought to realize the danger of permitting a free | 
flow of insults in a country where freedom of ‘the 
Press has ceased to exist.”’ 


The negotiations between the British and 
General Yang-sen have ended satisfactorily, and 
the Chinese have agreed to hand back to their 
owners the two British ships whose seizure was 
the cause of the recent conflict. But that the 
authorities here at home are none too happy of 
future prospects is proved by the fact that on 
Wednesday the Third Destroyer Flotilla was | 
detached from the Mediterranean Fleet for | 
service in Chinese waters. This country has_ 
not the slightest desire to find itself in a posi-. 
tion of hostility to the Chinese people. It acts 
against any section of them with real reluct- 
ance, under pressure of a duty to itself which 
it cannot but discharge, and within severe self- 
imposed limits. Such results as have now 
been secured enable British representatives in 
China to adopt a somewhat milder attitude. But 
what guarantee is there that new outrages will not 
compel them to revert to strong measures? Can- 
not the warring factions in China understand that, 
whenever a certain degree of licence is exceeded, 
there will be conflict with Great Britain, and that 
British reluctance to use sharp weapons does not 
imply either timidity or apathy ? 


There was never an unluckier controversy than 
that over the flag in South Africa, and there can 
seldom have been a more injudicious though 
plausible method of settling the controversy than 
the application of a referendum. Only an over- 
whelming majority on one side or the other could 
serve any purpose. A question so provocative of 
race passion cannot be settled by pointing to a 
small preponderance of votes in favour of one 
side. Seeing how markedly race feeling had been 
mitigated in South Africa in recent years, it was 
indeed in an evil hour that this question was 
allowed to acquire prominence in discussion. No 
good can come of wrangling over it. Nor, until 
perhaps very lately, was there any necessity 
imposed on South African statesmen. They could 
have united in setting their faces against a con- 
troversy which cannot fail to add ultimately to the 
difficulties of all parties. Is it altogether too late 
'o urge the dropping of the question as incapable 
of decision without sorely wounding some large 
Proportion of South Africans ? 


The special inquiry instituted by the Council 
of the National Farmers’ Union into the state 
of the co-operative bacon curing factories has 
resulted in the discovery of various defects in the 
working of particular factories. These, however, 


their surplus and least satisfactory pigs. The 
fundamental trouble is that to which, two years 
ago, we drew attention in the course of a series 
of special articles on British food-supplies. 
Co-operation is unsuccessful at certain times and 
in certain areas, because it does not extend far 
enough. As regards bacon curing, it is plain 
that it will never be thoroughly successful until 
it is extended to the breeding, the conditioning 
and the selling of pigs. We may go further. 
For success in any one branch of rural enterprise 
it is essential that all other branches should 
co-operate. Grain-growers, dairy farmers, all 
producers of food, must work together. 


There are many cheering signs of revival in the 
British film industry. To those engaged in 
promoting that revival we would commend an 
article in The Times which, dealing with the 
Mons film, laid stress on its exhibition of the 
characteristic British quality of reserve. More 
broadly, we would urge all British producers to 
remember that, though they must acquire a 
technical skill not inferior to those of the leading 
American and German producers, they will not 
win through except by reticence on _ the 
qualities proper to them as Englishmen. Their 
films must be recognizably British even without 
the label. They must be able to say with the 
poet that ‘‘ the name is graven on the workman- 
ship.’ The cultivation of a loose cosmopolitanism 
may seem to promise easier rewards from a 
larger public, but its results will be both zxsthetic 
and financial set-back. Let them not be afraid of 
their limitations. They cannot, however they 
may deceive themselves, be other than British 
without loss of sincerity and therefore of appeal 
to audiences. 


Nature has this week been “ getting its own 
back’? on man’s presumption with a terrible 
efficiency. The hurricane in Florida which swept 
away Miami, the “ millionaire’s paradise,’’ caus- 
ing a heavy loss of life (though not nearly so 
heavy, we are glad to say, as was at first 
imagined) and destruction of property calculated 
at the value of £20,000,000, turned in a trice a 
luxurious modern city with all its vainglorious 
assurance to dust. On Tuesday disaster on a 
smaller scale befell another of man’s proud 
schemes. The huge aeroplane in which Captain 
Fonck and his colleagues were attempting to 
annihilate space and time by flying 3,600 miles 
across the Atlantic from New York to Paris in a 
day, crashed as it was rising from the ground and 
burst into flames. Captain Fonck and his Ameri- 
can assistant Lieutenant Curtin miraculously 
escaped, but his two mechanics perished in the 
flames. 
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CONSERVATIVES & TRADE UNIONS 


”¥~* HAT there is much that needs reform both 
T in the theory and the practice of trade 
unionism is very widely agreed, and it was 
inevitable that the subject should be raised at the 
coming Party conference of Conservatives at 
Scarborough. The discussion, indeed, should do 
good, for not only is there much division of 
opinion in the rank and file, but to judge by what 
has happened during the coal stoppage it is 
reflected in the Cabinet itself. The principal 
motion on this subject stands in the name of 
Sir Arnold Gridley. After a somewhat portentous 
preamble about the present law relating to trade 
unions being a ‘‘ menace to national security,’’ it 
calls on the Government so to amend the law as: 


(1) To make illegal any strike called without a 
secret ballot of the members of the trade 
union affected ; 

(2) To increase the security of the individual 
against victimization ; 

(3) To make mass picketing and the picketing 
of a man’s private residence illegal ; 

(4) To require the national accounts of trade 
unions to be audited by certified accountants. 


All these suggestions are eminently reasonable in 
themselves, and follow closely on the lines of a 
speech made by the Lord Chancellor last July. 
But nothing is more certain than that the trade 
unions will resist them very violently, that these 
proposals will be represented as an attack by a 
reactionary Government on the principle of trade 
unionism, and that many seats will be lost in con- 
sequence. Hard words, it is true, break no bones, 
and a few seats more or less will make very little 
difference to a Government numerically so strong 
in Parliament as this is. Indeed it might even 
be a better Government if its majority were 
rather smaller. But all party politics are a 
balancing of advantages with disadvantages. A 
reform which will lead to great and _ beneficial 
change is worth taking great risks to achieve; it 
may be worth while for a party even to go into the 
wilderness for the sake of it. But reforms, how- 
ever reasonable in themselves, that will make very 
little practical difference and raise up against 
themselves the maximum of opposition are better 
left alone. Legislation on the lines of the resolu- 
tion which we have summarized seems to be open 
to this objection. 

We must try to get the perspective right. The 
Socialist Party is not the only Labour Party; on 
the contrary, Mr. Baldwin maintains—and with 
justice—that the Conservatives at the last General 
Election polled more Labour votes than any other 
party. Modern Conservatism, too, derives its 
main strength from the votes of working men and 
women in the towns. It is not the creed of rich 
men as such, nor does it exist to serve the interest 
of the employing class. If it is to fight the idea 
of the class-war and to promote a true co-opera- 
tion in industry between masters and men, healthy 
and vigorous trade unions are absolutely necessary 
for its success. What has happened is plain to 
all eyes. The machinery of trade unionism 


was first captured by a very small minority of 
Socialists, and the votes of trade unionists, 
hitherto Liberal and Conservative, were coolly 
annexed for the Parliamentary service of Socialistic 


doctrines about which the majority of their con. 
stituents neither knew nor cared anything. Lat. 
terly, this perversion has been carried further, 
The local organizations have tended to be cap. 
tured by extremists, some of whom are admittedly 
working for revolutionary ends of their own. The 
general strike, if it was not made by these 
people, at any rate showed how powerful they 
were; had it succeeded they would have been all. 
powerful. There is no doubt about the diagnosis 
of the malady. Nor when some insist on the 
necessity of trade unionism to the workers, and 
others point out how liable it is to be captured by 
extremist minorities, is there any real contradiction 
in their contentions. Both are right. The only 
doubt is about the treatment of the malady. If 
the rank and file are so sound in their views, it is 
contended that if only they have a secret ballot 
before a strike and freedom from intimidation, all 
will be well. But is it quite so simple as that? 
If the unions had had to vote before the general 
strike was declared, is it seriously maintained that 
the strike would not have taken place? Or that 
there would have been no stoppage in the coal 
industry ? These questions are best answered by 
asking another question: if it were part of our 
constitution that a plebiscite should be taken 
before we went to war, would a plebiscite in 1914 
have kept us out of the war? It would not. Nor 
would a ballot vote in April have prevented the 
smouldering civil war in industry that has gone on 
ever since. As for the proposed remedies for the 
abuses of picketing it is doubtful whether these 
are not illegal as it is, and the suggested legis. 
lation in regard to them might be only declaratory 
of the existing law. Is it worth while to run great 
risks, to antagonize trade unionism with the Con- 
servative Party, and to jeopardize the hopes of a 
Conservative democracy for results so dubious and 
uncertain? We do not think it is. It should 
not be forgotten that if it had not been for the 
Osborne judgments there would never have been 
a Labour Party in its present form; let us beware 
of doing for the extremists in Labour the same 
service that these judgments did for the I.L.P. 
and the Socialists. 

We are arguing not against any amendment of 
trade union law, but only against trifling amend. 
ments which create immense prejudice without 
materially affecting the present state. If we are 
to disturb this hornets’ nest, let it be for some 
thing worth while. Psychologically, a strike is 
like a war. Just as the average man when wa 
threatens says: ‘‘ My country, right or wrong,” 
so the average trade unionist, however moderatt 
his view, says: ‘* My union, right or wrong,” 
and he would go on saying it if you had 4 
compulsory and secret ballot before a strike was 
begun, precisely as the average citizen would 
declare for his country were there a referendum 
before a declaration of war. These suggested 
reforms do not go to the root of the matter. The 
problem is to prevent the point of honour from 
ever arising, alike in international or in industrial 
disputes. In international affairs, no one has sug: 
gested that a compulsory referendum is a suft 
preventive of war, nor would it be of a strike. 
The analogy between war and strikes is complete, 
even to the danger of revolution that lies behind 
both. To prevent war, you need a policy 


restraint and moderation, a constructive policy 
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peace ; to prevent strikes and the danger of revolu- 
iion that it would be foolish to ignore, you need a 
constructive policy of social reconciliation such as 
the Conservative Party, wisely led, can alone give 
us. Alike to prevent strikes and war, you need 
the same discipline of local and partial interests to 
a higher ideal. As the Covenant of the League 
has striven to multiply the impediments to war, 
and to oppose the conceptions of a jus 
gentium and of legal arbitration to the war 
passion that breaks down all logic, so should we 
in preventing industrial civil war. There ought 
to be compulsory arbitration before any strike or 
lock-out on a national scale is declared; and if 
there is no arbitration or its findings are wantonly 
ignored, then a national strike or lock-out is an 
act of rebellion, precisely as war begun in defiance 
of the Covenant is a rebellion against the comity 
of nations, and it should be dealt with as such. 
Small and local strikes, on the other hand, should 
be dealt with on the principles of the law of 
agency, and left to the control of a_ national 
organization which is liable to the torts of its 
agents and can only escape that liability by 
repudiation of their acts. That is why we think 
that the coal-owners in resisting a national settle- 
ment and insisting on district negotiations are on 
the wrong lines. The sound policy would prefer 
national settlements, and of course exact the 
corresponding responsibility. If the Govern- 
ment are to amend the law in relation to strikes, 
they should go for the big and effective thing : 
they should declare for compulsory arbitration. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE LEAGUE 


[From Our CORRESPONDENT ] 


Geneva, Tuesday 


the League of Nations has not been an un- 

qualified success. As a result of the com- 
promise which was reached in order to please three 
countries—two of whom _ have, nevertheless, 
decided to leave the League—there is now a 
Council of fourteen members, eight of whom, 
including Germany, are new. This in itself is 
not necessarily a disadvantage, since in a new 
organization you want new blood, and the mem- 
bers of the Council had so long held office that 
they were beginning to look upon themselves as 
beings infinitely superior to mere members of 
the Assembly. But one can well understand the 
reluctance of the Great Powers to submit any 
differences they might have to a Council which 
contains nations such as Columbia and Salvador. 

From the point of view of the British Empire, 
however, the composition of the Council is much 
less important than the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the elections. Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
certainly not regained in September the prestige 
which he lost in March. Germany, it is true, has 
heen brought safely into the fold, and there is 
something solid and reassuring in the sight of 
Herr Stresemann sitting at the Council table 
between an Italian and a South American, and 
contentedly puffing away at his cigar. But in the 
matter of the elections to the Council there has 


|e several respects the Seventh Assembly of 


been lobbying which will do no good to the 
British Empire, and a magnificent opportunity of 
strengthening the bonds between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions has not been taken. 

The main problem of the British Empire is 
surely a problem of prestige. The Dominions are 
growing up, and they want the world to recognize 
the fact. By coming into the League they 
obtained world recognition of their position as 
self-governing units. There have been difficulties 
since then, and generally they have been difficul- 
ties which have arisen because of a feeling that 
Whitehall was jealous of the growing importance 
of the South African Union, of Australia, or of 
Canada. We have reached the stage when 
parental control is impossible, but parental advice 
and companionship would be invaluable. There 
are some Imperialists who have long held that the 
existence of the League would mean the break-up 
of the Empire. Others, on the other hand, are 
convinced that only through the League will you 
hold the Empire together. In Geneva the 
Dominions are flattered by the feeling that they 
are treated by other nations on a footing of com- 
plete equality, and the election, for example, of 
M. Dandurand of Canada as the President of the 
last Assembly, must have been of great benefit to 
the Empire itself. If prestige is in question, there 
is no lack of prestige in Geneva, and with careful 
handling the Dominion representatives should go 
home after each Assembly with the conviction that 
they were playing a real part in world affairs and 
that, in playing this part, they stood side by side 
with the Mother Country. 

A day or two before the elections of non- 
permanent members of the Council were held a 
suggestion was made that Ireland or Canada 
might stand as a candidate. From the British 
point of view this suggestion should have been 
warmly welcomed, since there can surely be no 
objection to having the co-operation in the Council 
of another English-speaking country, bound to us 
by the closest ties of relationship. There was, 
however, no welcome at all. On the contrary, 
journalists who talked to members of the British 
delegation were assured that there was no ques- 
tion of any Dominion standing for a Council seat. 
This assurance could not have pleased Canada, 
and it naturally aroused all the fighting blood of 
the Irishmen. Thus, while at the Hotel Beau 
Rivage the idea of an Irish candidature was 
scouted, at the Café de la Régence, just round 
the corner, Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, the Free 
State Foreign Minister, was declaring to all and 
sundry that Ireland would be a candidate for a 
seat on the Council. 

There were meetings of the British Empire 
delegation and, as a result 6f them, numerous 
contradictory rumours were started. These 
rumours do not now matter. What matters is 
that Ireland stood as a candidate for a Council 
seat, that she received ten votes, and that up to 
the last moment Great Britain was actively lobby- 
ing against her candidature. One supposes that 
there is a brighter side to everything, but in this 
particular case the only advantage one can see in 
this strange policy is that never again will Ameri- 
cans or anybody else be able to declare that, by 
bringing the Dominions into the League as 
separate members, Great Britain has assured her- 
self seven votes in the Assembly. 
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Possibly one exaggerates the importance of this 
little Dominions incident, but there can be no 
doubt that the general impression left in Geneva is 
a bad one. In another respect the results of 
British lobbying have been unfortunate. It was 
recognized that one of the Council members to be 
elected must be a representative of Asia. Great 
Britain is alleged ardently to have supported 
Persia in the hope of keeping China out. Now 
China has admittedly no proper Government and, 
furthermore, she owes several million francs to the 
League. It is, therefore, arguable that she has no 
right at all to a Council seat. But it is generally 
felt in the Far East that Great Britain is China’s 
enemy. The Council elections will have helped 
to confirm this conviction, and the result of the 
election will have helped to encourage the 
Nationalist feeling of the Chinese, since, despite 
the opposition of the British Empire, China has 
nevertheless been elected a member of the Council. 

Who is to be held responsible for these un- 
fortunate incidents I do not pretend to know. 
Possibly such incidents were in any case unavoid- 
able. The duty of a journalist, however, is to 
convey to his readers an idea of happenings else- 
where and of the effects of these happenings. 
The policy followed, or alleged to have been 
followed, by the British delegation under the 
leadership of Sir Austen Chamberlain at the 
Assembly meeting has certainly aroused no 
enthusiasm and, on the contrary, has led to a 
good deal of unpleasant comment. While Ger- 
many remained outside the League, that organiza- 
tion was possibly not powerful enough to make it 
worth Great Britain’s while to adopt a more con- 
structive policy in dealing with it. Now, with 
Germany a member, this has changed. Europe 
can at present do little but register its discontent 
in uncomplimentary newspaper articles, and make 
partial agreements and alliances which bode ill for 
world peace and which might easily be directed 
against the British Empire with its vast un- 
developed territories and its immense supplies of 
raw materials. But if Europe can say little, the 
Dominions can say a great deal. One feels that 
as a result of the Seventh Assembly the prospects 
of the forthcoming Imperial Conference in London 
are not nearly so bright as they should have been. 


“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS’ 
By T. EarLte WELBy 


HE announcement of several further volumes 

in the new series of ‘ English Men of Letters ’ 

sets one thinking of the problems that must 
torture the editor of any such collection of mono- 
graphs. Years ago, in another country and in a very 
different connexion, I chanced to be discussing the 
d:stribution of honours with an administrator. We 
had been talking, for obvious reasons, in very general 
terms, of principles and not of persons, but at length 
he mentioned a particular man, only to add at once: 
‘‘ He deserves something, but in an Order other than 
those instituted by the State.” There are many 
writers who deserve full and serious critical and 
biographical consideration, but in a series other than 
the ‘ English Men of Letters.’ To be more precise, 
there are writers who are or would be very much in 
place in the series of critical studies issued by Mr. 
Martin Secker, but who are hardly entitled to a 
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volume in the series once edited by Morley and now 
by Mr. Squire. No doubt Mr. Squire is well aware 
of the distinction, and of the truth that it is not neces. 
sarily a distinction between a more and a less consider- 
able writer. It is one of Mr. Squire’s qualifications 
for his difficult task that he is not, any more than 
Morley was, exclusively a literary critic, that he is a 
citizen as well as a critic, that, whatever his private 
esthetic enthusiasms, in his capacity as janitor of our 
national temple of literary fame he is disposed, or at 
least willing, to allow some weight to other than 
purely zsthetic arguments by the champions and 
opponents of a candidate for admission. He would, | 
suppose or at least hope, decide that Cyril Tourneur 
and Beddoes are to be garlanded elsewhere than in the 
‘ English Men of Letters.’ He is not, so far as I can 
gather from a faithful study of his weekly essays, 
likely to be carried away by any personal devotion to 
any of those exceptional writers who may well be the 
subjects of a cult but who should not be worshipped in 
a national church, 

Do not mistake me. If I may be egotistical, and 
egotism is justifiable here as a means of avoiding any 
pretence that one is the spokesman of public opinion, | 
am myself something of a lover of the curiosities of 
beauty. On suitable occasions, under cover of that 
anonymity which secures a better hearing than one gets 
when using one’s far from ‘“‘ crested ”’ or ‘* prevailing 
name,’’ I have made miniature demonstrations on be- 
half of Petrus Borel and Ebenezer Jones and other 
of my questionable but intermittently inspired darlings. 
(Do you know that story of the negroes suspending 
their fight at the sound of the Angelus and then hack- 
ing each other to pieces? Have you read ‘ A Crisis ’?) 
It cannot matter where I die, but I assure you it will 
not be in the last ditch in defence of the great masters 
of the commonplace. Of the many fountain-pens 
which I have worn out, not one has had its life short- 
ened by pleading on behalf of Scott or Macaulay ; and 
it is the half-concealed quite morbid sensitiveness of 
Johnson that attracts me more than his robustness. 
But one’s private preferences are one thing, one’s 
duty in any position of literary trust is another. Take 
the case of Oscar Wilde. Over a dinner table, and 
that is where one should discuss Whistler’s ‘* esurient 
Oscar,’’ I should concede much, with the air, if ! 
could attain to it, of one who can afford to do so, and 
be as nearly eloquent as I can over the rest. I should 
not be able to emulate ‘‘the enormity of ancient mag- 
nanimity ’’ with which Sam Lewis said, ‘* You can 
’ave Rome,’’ but I should give away a great deal, the 
better to hold the rest. The poems should go, only 
not ‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ where the inap- 
propriateness of the luxurious phrasing to the fright- 
ful realistic matter is so effective a reminder of the 
antecedents of the trapped victim. So also should 
much of the prose, where paragraph after paragraph 
has the effect of a peroration and excites animosity 
against a writer who supposed it possible to combine 
imitation of Walter Pater with indulgence in perora- 
tions. But how I should battle for some of the fables, 
and for ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,’ and cer- 
tain passages of ‘ De Profundis,’ and many of the 
paradoxes! Over the dinner table, mind you. Make 
me even lift-boy at those premises the gates of which 
are kept by Mr. Squire, and I will not admit Wilde. 
He is not entitled to the place Mr. Squire is giving 
him in the ‘ English Men of Letters.’ What is more, 
he does not want it. Wilde never wished to be judged: 
his poses were designed to evade apprehension, his 
blague was intended to keep us guessing how far he 
was in earnest as an artist. He preferred potentiality 
to achievement. 

Poe? Well, Poe was hardly what we mean by 4 
man of letters, but he was a man of the rarest genius, 
when he was not a charlatan, and since there has never 
been a really satisfactory study of his work, let us 
hail the prospect of one by Mr. Shanks. Blake cer- 
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tainly is much overdue, and the selection of Mr. Osbert 
Burdett to deal with him is welcome because, in a 
pook on Coventry Patmore, Mr. Burdett has shown 
himself both acute and patient in seeking out the govern- 
ing ideas of his author. Boswell is another subject too 
long neglected. Peacock—of course, with all the 
emphasis possible ; and it will be extremely interesting 
to see how Mr. Priestley reacts to that learned and 
witty and profoundly Conservative satirist. Hood is 
another welcome addition. Landor and Rossetti and 
a living poet have praised him finely, but on the whole 
he has been undervalued, and a critic who will firmly 
draw the line between the best and the intolerable 
worst of his work may help the general reader to a 
juster view. There are not many other names for Mr. 
Squire to consider. He might, however, weigh the 
claims of some Scottish writers, of certain Elizabethan 
dramatists, and of one translator, Cary. Despite that 
concession to Wilde, he may be expected to judge 
broadly, in the temper of one invited to add to those 
names which glitter below the dome of the British 
Museum Reading Room, not in the temper of one in- 
scribing names in his private study. 


EUPHRASIA 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


N a mound in an upland field, right in the 
() middle of a waste of ragwort, black knapweed, 

and a sea of myriads of eyebright, looking like 
stars upon a winter’s night, there stands a War 
Memorial. ‘The poorly carved Iona cross, and cast iron 
railings, with their gate looking as if bought at an ill 
country ironmonger’s, serve but to render its lone- 
liness still more pathetic, contrasted with the over- 
whelming landscape. ‘*‘ Agus Bheannaich an Sluagh 
no Daoine Uile a Therig iad Fein gu Toileach. 
(Nehemiah, Ch. xi, 2) ’’ runs the Gaelic text upon the 
plinth. Rendered in English it states, the men whose 
names are cut upon the stone gave their lives willingly. 
I do not doubt it, for they were born and passed 
their youth on the same soil and in the self-same 
atmosphere, sharp and invigorating, tempered with 
the acrid reek of peat, that nurtured Fingal, Cuchullin, 
Fergus and the heroes that the Celtic Homer sang. 

At the foot of the lean field where stands the cross, 
there winds a long sea-loch with nothing on _ its 
shores except a ruined castle, to show that man has 
sailed its waters since King Haco’s fleet visited it, 
six hundred years ago. As it was when he saw 
it from his rude birlinn, with his oarsmen bending 
to their task, their shields ranged on the galley’s 
sides, their swords bestowed beneath their feet 
upon the vessel’s floor, so it remains to-day. The 
tide still leaves great fringes of brown kelp and 
yellow dulse upon its slippery rocks; seals still bask 
on the islands; the dogfish hunts the shoals of her- 
rings, and the Atlantic clean, snell air comes up 
between South Uist and Benbecula, just as_ the 
“Summer Sailors ’’ felt it on their tanned cheeks, 
stirring their yellow hair, in the days when in their 
long ships they scourged the Hebrides. 

Green, flat-topped mountains tower up on the far 
side of the loch; great moors, on which grow nothing 
but the cotton grass, sweet gale and asphodel, stretch 
towards the fantastic range of the dark, purple moun- 
tains, to the east. Jagged and serrated, unearthly 
looking, shrouded in mists that boil and curl about 
their sides, they rise, looking as if they had something 
ominous about them, hostile to mankind. 

The Ossianic heroes still seem to stalk about their 
corries and peep out from the mists approvingly at their 
descendants, whose names are cut upon the little, 
lonely monument, set in its sea of wild flowers, opposite 
the loch. Far off Quiraing, Blaaven and Bein a Cail- 
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ieach ; the unquiet tide rip opposite Kyle Rhea, Coruisk 
and Sligachan ; all the wild myrtle-scented moors, the 
black peat haggs, the air of wildness and remoteness 
from the world that even motors hooting on the road, 
and charabancs with loads of tourists, four-beplussed, 
shingled, and burberried to the eyes, cannot dispel 
entirely, make a fit setting for a memorial to men bred 
and begotten in the isle. Most of them served in Scot- 
tish regiments, MacAskill Royal Scots, MacMillan 
London Scottish, McAlister Scottish South Africans, 
Galbraith New Zealand Infantry, MacPhee Black 
Watch, McKinnes Scots Guards, McDonald of the 
Rhodesian Rifles, and many more, all Skye men, whose 
bones moulder in battle fields far from the Winged 
Isle. 

That nothing should be wanting to connect the 
warriors with their sea-roving ancestors, Captain 
McFarlane and Angus Cumming of the Mercantile 
Marine sleep with their slumbers soothed by the 
murmur of the waves above their heads, a fitting 
resting place for men born in an island into which 
the sea-lochs bore to its very heart. Out of what shiel- 
ings, with their little fields of oats and of potatoes that 
stretch like chess boards on the hill sides, won from 
the uncongenial soil by the sweat of centuries of work, 
the humble warriors came, only their families can 
tell. 

It matters little, reared as they were with one foot 
in the past, one hand on the ‘‘ Caschrom ”’ the other 
on the handle of some up to date reaping machine 
from Birmingham. Those only who had gone out to 
the Colonies could have known much about the outside 
world, until the breaking out of the Great War, in 
which they lost their lives. For them no placards, with 
their loud appeals to patriotism, could have been neces- 
sary. For a thousand years their ancestors had all 
been warriors, thronging to enlist in the Napoleonic 
Wars, eager to join Montrose and Claverhouse, and 
fighting desperately among themselves when there 
was peace abroad. They fought their fight, giving 
up all that most of them possessed, their lives. And 
now, although their bodies are disintegrated in the 
four quarters of the globe, it well may be their spirits 
havé returned to some Valhalla in the mists that rol! 
round Sligachan. 

Seasons will come and go; the ragworts blossom in 
the fields where stands the monument, wither and die, 
and flower again next year. Time will roll on. The 
names carved upon the stone become forgotten. The 
cross may fall, and the cheap iron railings exfoliate 
away to nothing. The very wars in which the Islemen 
fell become but a mere legend, as has happened to all 
other wars. 

Men’s eyes will turn more rarely to the memorial in 
the wind-swept field, and they will ask what it com- 
memorates. Still, the wild hills will not forget, as they 
have not forgotten the story of the wars fought by the 
driver of the twin thin-maned, high-mettled, swift- 
footed, wide-nostriled steeds of the mountains, ‘*Sith- 
fadda and Dusrongeal.’’ But if the eyes of men are 
turned no longer to the plinth, with its long list of 
names and Gaelic text, when the Spring comes, and 
once again the eyebright springs in the hungry field, 
the west wind sweeping up the loch will turn a million 
little eyes towards the cross. 


THE INN OF THE SIX ANGLERS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“Tin morning, for the first time in my life, 
I wished that I was an angler, a real angler, 
not one of those fellows (as the fat man said 
last night) ‘‘ who’ll fish for an hour and then 
want to go and pick blackberries.’””, As we rode 
away from the inn and left the lake idly lapping 
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behind, with all six anglers happy on its bosom, 
1 told myself that I had missed my chance of 
happiness in old age by not fishing steadily 
through all my youth. Perhaps, however, it was 
really the inn that did it, the inn and the lake 
together. There is no resisting an inn that is 
small and quaint and good, a place that is shelter 
and fire and food and drink and a fantastic 
journey’s end all in one. Nor is there anything 
in nature more enchanting than a lake. Rivers I 
have loved, and with them the restless sea, so 
magical and yet so melancholy, perhaps because 
it seems the symbol of our desires; but it is those 
lovely lapping sheets of water, neither seas nor 
rivers yet having the charm of both with some- 
thing added, some touch of quiet, peace, soul’s 
ease, that really possess my heart. You travel 
over leagues of hulking and stubborn land, then 
suddenly turn a corner and find a space where 
there is no earth but only a delicate mirroring of 
the sky and that faintest rise and fall of waters, 
the lap-lap-lap along the little curving shore. 
Where else can you find such exquisite beauty 
and tranquillity? May I end my days by a lake, 
one of earth’s little windows, where blue day- 
light and cloud and setting suns and stars go 
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minutes. And now the mere drizzle, which had 
accompanied us for the last hour or two, darkened 
into a torrential downpour, blotting out every. 
thing but the next few yards of road. I had to 
open the windscreen because it was impossible to 
see through it. Big drops would hit me in the 
eye, so that at times I saw nothing at all. The 


| track got worse, the rain fell more heavily, the 


car rattled and roared and leaped and’ bumped, 
and we laughed and shouted to one another, 
being now in that state of curious and half. 
sickening exaltation which visits us when sudden 
death is apparently just round the corner. But 
as the nightmare track lengthened out and the 
rain still fell in sheets, completely drenching us, 
smashing through hood and cap and coat, we 
settled down to the grim business of getting any- 
where at all. At last there came a long descent 
and a slackening of the rain. We swerved down 
through a misty fissure into a grey and ghostly 
place, where we heard, once the car had achieved 
its easy purr again, the faint noise of water. We 
were in a hollow in the mountains, a_ hollow 
almost entirely filled with the dim grey sheen 
of water. Here then was the lake. Another ten 
minutes of twisting and turning and we were 


drifting by to the tiny tune of the water. There | shaking ourselves, like dogs from a pool, in front place 
is no mention of a lake in Wordsworth’s strangely | of a low building that seemed nothing more than and 
magical lines : | three brown cottages joined together. This was thou 
The silence that is in the starry sky the inn, pare 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. There never was a better journey’s end. A gold 

but I will wager that they were written by some | Pimlico boarding-house would have seemed show 
lake-side, for there is in them the lake spirit, the | paradisal after that shattering ride, but here was silve 
quiet enchantment, the heart’s ease. | a place in a million. We seemed to have rattled Isaac 
It may, then, have been the inn and the lake | and bumped our way clean through this modern woul 
that made me wistful of angling. All yesterday | world into another and more lovable age, where to tl 
we were travelling north through Central Wales, | ‘‘ they fleet the time carelessly.”’ It was not long frate 
a lovely country, filled with an antique simplicity | before we were snug and dry, sipping sherry in ang! 
and kindness, that few people seem to know. I | front of the fire. We caught vague glimpses of aed 
had heard of this lake and was determined to go | elderly men, anglers apparently, for the place was I cot 
there and, if possible, spend the night by its | full of rods and baskets of trout. Then came [ an 
side. It is the one virtue of a motor-car that it | dinner in a low lamplit room. There was no they 


nonsense about little tables and simpering maids 
handing round snippets of food. We found our- 
selves at a long table with all the other guests, 
tea there was some talk of a landslide, a road | and all the other guests were six jovial old 
washed away by a recent storm, along the way | anglers, the oldest and most jovial at the head 
we wished to travel, but by this time we were | of the table. The dishes, vast tureens of soup 


and saw the hills grow in majesty and the sky 


can gratify such whims. We rushed north, then, | 
darken over our heads. Where we stopped for | 


determined to see our lake or perish. (It is this and joints of mutton, were placed in front of d 
spirit alone that saves the soul of the motorist, these two, who cut and carved and cracked their Ss 
who would otherwise be a mere beast.) We dis- jokes. The dinner was good, made up of clean, ¥ 
covered some kind of road on the map and were | honest, abundant food, and the company was Ame 
very soon bumping along it. The next two or | even better. [ have not had such a strange and in ev 
three hours were Homeric.’ I was at the wheel | satisfying meal for years. It was just as if one in a 
and, you may be sure, innumerable smoking- | had somehow contrived to merge the ‘ Compleat coun 
rooms will find me at that wheel again, will have | Angler’ and ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Outside, mist piles 
to travel with me down that road, for I have now | gathered on the lake, so remote that it might But 
a story that is a fit companion for that other story | have been in the heart of another continent, and virtu 
of mine, that account of how I changed down to | darkness fell on the hills. Inside, in the kindly Lon 
low gear with a screw-driver once, when every- | and mellow lamplight, we sat snug, and ate and ordi 
thing began to break, in the middle of a , drank and listened, still half-dazed, still with the Man 
Buckinghamshire hill. | rain and wind in our ears, like people in a dream. Offic 

The road dwindled to a mere tattered piece of | I saw it all in the clear light of morning, a of hi 
tape threading itself through the hills. There morning of thinning mist and faint sunlight on fane 
were great holes everywhere, and at times the the water, when the mouth watered for the fried Mer 
steering-wheel was nothing better than a rattling trout and bacon that the two oldest anglers cond 
useless ring of metal. The hills piled themselves _ handed round. It was only this morning. Yet, mus 
all round us, great screens of slaty rock threatened | as I look back upon last night, it still seems like adip 
to overwhelm our trumpery shivering craft, and | a dream. The journey, the place itself, the inn, tial, 
the narrow bitten track went twisting this way | the six old anglers—the whole experience is more 3 @ 


and that, offering steeper gradients every five like the memory of some happy chapter in a 
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leisurely old-fashioned tale than a piece of 
reality. I can hardly believe that that valley and 
lake are on the map, that in some directory of 
hotels that inn may be found. It seems as if 
that remote place had slipped through some little 
crack in time, so that the years had rushed by 
without avail, leaving it brimmed with its old- 
fashioned spirit of leisure and courtesy and kind- 
ness. Its guests, the six old anglers, were not 
quite of this world. They were, or had been, I 
believe, schoolmasters, doctors, musicians, and 
so forth, but one could only see them as anglers, 
living for ever at this inn, for ever strolling down 
to the boats in the morning and returning with 
their trout in the evening to carve the mutton and 
exchange their long and leisurely stories (like 
those that hold up our older novels for whole 
chapters) round that lamplit board. One of them, 
the one who dealt with the joint, had been going 
there for at least forty vears, and the others 
seemed to remember the place twenty or thirty 
years ago. Not that they did not know other 
places, too, for they exchanged reminiscences 
about them, remote little lochs in Scotland, un- 
known Irish rivers, wherever there were trout and 
salmon to be had. They always gave one 
another all the facts, precise directions for finding 
places, the names of all the inns and innkeepers 
and gillies, and talked on as if life lasted a 
thousand years, kindly years of sunlight and 
mist and lapping water and leaping fish and 
golden hours about the dinner-table. They 
showed me, in the jazz pattern of our years, this 
silver thread of peaceful and quiet days that old 
Isaac Walton knew so long ago; and I, too, 
would be an angler at last, and find my way again 
to that inn, this time to be one of their con- 
fraternity, and then perhaps I, too, could quietly 
angle my way out of time altogether. Yet even 
now it is all so unreal that I have a feeling that 
I could not find that lake and that inn again, and 
I am sure that by the time I am old and grey 
they will have vanished utterly. 


FAREWELL TO SIZE 


By Ivor Brown 


stories is to be raised, and some Englishmen 

will smile at the grandiose folly of these 
Americans whose houses must follow their yarns 
in ever going ‘‘ one taller.’’ But are we, after all, 
in any position to scoff? I am no advocate of 
counting stories by tens and of raising our office- 
piles far beyond the altitude of Beachy Head. 
But I am convinced that size in building is a 
virtue which we stupidly undervalue. Let a 
Londoner match the Bush Building against the 
ordinary office-block built forty years ago; let a 
Manchester man observe the new Ship Canal 
Offices towering like an iceberg over the dark seas 
of his city ; let any man consider the great English 
fanes from oldest Avebury to newest Liverpool. 
Mere bulk is a constituent of beauty. There are 
conditions. Bulk must be under discipline; it 
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must be size of stature and not a sprawling of 
adiposity. But for social purposes size is essen- 
tial, and size, in so much of our post-war policy, 
is exactly what we are leaving out. 


London’s suburbs go rippling out into the 
Home Counties as though the tide of settlement 
would never turn. Villas shoot out of our new 
tube termini as the cash comes rattling down the 
pipes in the draper’s shop. It is the same in all 
big towns; here it is a speculative venture, there 
a municipal ‘ estate.’’ And everywhere it is a 
monotony of pocket-sizes. 1 have seen areas 
where post-war building has covered miles rather 
than acres, and in all that space there is no single 
structure on which the eye can rest without a 
sense of pettiness. Many thousands of new 
homes are to be seen, and there is not one with 
a room which would not be overcrowded by the 
presence of a dozen people. Street after street 
runs dapperly on, and in none of them is a house 
with more content than six or seven small rooms 
and the usual offices. There are no large open 
spaces, since each home has its patch; there are 
no large buildings, since the inhabitants go away 
for their social occasions. There are no flats, 
because the English are in nothing more in- 
dividualistic than in their selection of ‘* Sans 
Souci ’’ and ‘‘ Mon Répos.’’ But if he wants to 
realize how much more handsome our up-to-date 
housing can be when it accepts a communal 
foundation, the Londoner need go no further than 
the corner of Hampstead Heath which abuts on 
Pond Street at the bus and tram terminus. Here 
is a building on which the eye can rest. 

But the English people are apparently deter- 
mined to have no more of that kind of thing and, 
since to create a large detached home is now 
financially impossible for nearly all, we are to go 
on spattering the fringes of all our towns with 
pert little villas and squat little bungalows which 
eat up great quantities of space without giving in 
exchange either rural or urban amenities. These 
little habitations may be suitable bases of opera- 
tion for a small car, but they are rapidly destroy- 
ing the value of a car (in London at least) by 
establishing a twenty mile radius of brickdom 
round Charing Cross. Round every great city 
this bungaloid fungus is choking up the meadows 
and spreading into the once separate vilfages. 
When the fungus actually reaches the village 
green the complaint about size becomes the more 
justified. An English village has often many 
diminutive cabins, but it is also the scene of 
pleasantly assorted sizes. The church, the manor, 
the barn, the inn, all gave the builder a chance to 
spread himself a little. Moreover, there is timber, 
which the suburban land-speculator usually cuts 
down and sells as a vile cumberer of bungaloid 
land. So a village has nearly always a kind of 
visible rhythm. It is dactylic or anapzstic 
according as you look from or to the church. But 
the modern suburb, while it may be pretty, is 
always petty: it is an infinite gabbling of short 
syllables. When it runs out into the hamlet it 
ruins the latter, while its own monotony of 
dwarfishness is made the more contemptible by 
having for neighbours a sturdy tower of the 
church and the spacious lawns and walls of a 
country-house. 

It is probably vain to grumble. People will 
have what they want, and ours is to be an age of 
littleness. The small purchasing power means 
(if we abominate flats) the small house with the 
small family, a small garden, small rooms, and 
perhaps a small car. The totem-pole of this cult 
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stands against the small fence and is the vehicle 
of that wireless telephony which enables the owner 
of ‘* Littlecot ’’ to enjoy the world’s news, music, 
and so forth without stirring from his little 
parlour. If he is a religious man he can have his 
sermon in his own arm-chair; thus our bungalow 
suburbs will never need any big containing vessels 
for humanity, churches, theatres, concert-halls, 
and the like. In a year or two there will be 
cheap teleoptics (which will be atrociously named 
television), and there will be less reason than ever 
for the inhabitants of ‘ Littlecot’’ to decant 
themselves from that half-bottle of bricks and 
tiles. The curious thing is that the generation 
which is supposed to be breaking up the home 
with its gaddings and its jazz is, in fact, proliferat- 
ing the narrowest kind of domesticity at a head- 
long pace. The peasant with his three acres and 
a cow has lost his suburban land to the cult of 
three bedrooms and a wireless set. Who can 
confidently deny that within fifty years the 
bungaloid fungus of London will not reach from 
Southend to Oxford and from Brighton to St. 
Albans? And who can reasonably hope that in all 
the counties now under absorption there will be 
any sign at all that size is a quality of building, 
or any admission that man demeans himself by 
continually knocking the roof with his head 
and brushing the walls with his arms? Is our 
civilization going down to posterity as the Brick- 
Box Age? 

The economic drive of the time might have 
urged us ineither of twoways. We might have had 
far more of the communal building with private 
divisions and public arrangements for supply. 
In that case the architect could have worked for 
rooms of space, dignity, and proportion since 
everyone would not be claiming four outer walls 
and a roof to himself. But the choice has gone 
the other way. Smali privacy is the aim, and 
that cannot be done to-day on an average selling 
price of a thousand pounds unless the rooms are 
mean and the whole scheme of home and street 
kept to the doll’s house standard. Meanwhile, 
the westward movement of the City of London 
and the general swelling of town life is every- 
where ending the private usage of the town man- 
sions with their noble rooms. More and more 
the great drawing-rooms of Bloomsbury, with 
their Whiggish air and ease, rattle with type- 
writers and are unused save from ten to six. 
Those of us who still cling to the lofts and attics 
of houses generously planned will be evicted 
before long and, looking round for lodgment, 
will find ourselves with no nook but ‘‘ Littlecot ’’ 
and no view but a bungaloid wilderness. It 
makes Detroit sound tempting, for some of us 
are still responsive to size whether it be in the 
cosmic sweep of a Hardy story, the noble shoulder 
of a hill, or the proportions of a human house. 


MUSIC 


ON COMPARATIVE CRITICISM 


N his latest book called ‘ Orpheus, or The Music of 
[= Future,’* Mr. W. J. Turner gives us, amid 
a jumble of vague ewsthetic, mere smartness and 
downright dogmatism, a very remarkable hymn in 
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praise of Beethoven. One wishes that Mr. Turner were 
more often swept off his feet by such an enthusiasm, for 
he then tells us in his poetical way something that js 
well worth knowing. Much as] dislike, on principle, the 
setting up of one creative genius as being ‘‘ greater ” 
than another, it is difficult to deny that Beethoven is 
the greatest composer of all, not the popular Beethoven 
of the ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata and the ‘ Eroica’ Sym- 
phony, but the profound thinker who imagined the late 
pianoforte sonatas, the Mass in D and the posthumous 
quartets. Yet the pitfall of any such assessment of 
comparative greatness yawns before me, for, on the 
other hand, I should feel bound to hold that 
of all composers Richard Wagner’s is _ the 
greatest mind that has been brought to bear 
upon musical problems, while I should find it 
difficult to argue that, as pure music, the G minor 
Symphony of Mozart has been surpassed. 

Wagner himself in a comparison of these other two 
composers comments upon Mozart’s aptitude for arith- 
metic. ‘‘ It seems,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that in this com- 
poser, whose nervous sensibility was affected by a 
dissonance to so high a degree, and whose heart was 
full of such exuberant good-will, the too opposite ideals 
of genius are miraculously united. As for Beethoven, 
it is clear that the problems of arithmetic played no 
part in his musical creations. If he is compared with 
Mozart, he appears as a monstrum per excessum on 
the side of the sensibilities; what is excessive in him 
in this respect had no counterbalance on the side of 
intellectual mathematics. There is nothing at all in 
his work which can be formulated mathematically, 
while, in the case of Mozart, the naive mixture of the 
two extremes produces at times an effect of regularity 
which is almost commonplace.”’ 

Wagner seems to have been led into an overstate- 
ment of his very good case by the fact that Mozart 
as a boy showed, alongside his musical gifts, an 
enthusiasm and ability for arithmetical problems. For 
all great music, including to a certain degree Wag- 
ner’s own, has an affinity with mathematics, which is 
far stronger than its affinity with any of the other arts. 
Literature and painting, like the sciences of philosophy 
and physics, have to rely upon the facts of human ex- 
perience. They may, in Pater’s vague phrase, ap- 
proach to the condition of music, but they are insepar- 
ably dependant upon their relation to life as the human 
mind sees it, or they become meaningless and futile 
conglomerations of words or pigments. Mathematics, 
on the other hand, though its conclusions may be 
applicable to practical problems, is not limited in this 
way. It exists in a world of its own, ruled only by 
the laws of pure logic. The conclusion which it reaches 
from any given set of factors is inevitable and com- 
pletely satisfying to the mind, and need have no rela- 
tion whatever to other spheres of human knowledge or 
the emotions. 

In the same way music need have no connexion with 
anything external to itself. It moves according to its 
own logical laws towards an inevitable end; if the 
feeling of inevitability is absent, we write it down as, to 
the extent of its absence, poor music. It was for this 
reason that one felt that Mr. Arthur Bliss’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion and Allegro,’ which was produced at a Prom- 
enade Concert last week, was not quite successful. Up 
to a point its development was clear and logical, but 
the composer was led astray in the quick movement 
by a desire to create interest by the chopping and 
changing of his rhythms, which one felt had been im- 
posed upon his music and not grown naturally out of 
it. In the first movement of the Fifth Symphony, on 
the other hand, we do feel that the music grows in- 
evitably from the first statement of its four-note theme 
and that any other conclusion is impossible. It may be 
answered that some other development would be pos- 
sible, and, as a concrete example, attention might be 
called to the fact that, although the first four notes of 
Mozart’s overture to ‘ Bastien et Bastienne ’ and 
the frst subject in the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony are pre 
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cisely the same (allowing for a difference of key), what 
follows it is utterly different. We can, however, say 
that Beethoven’s logical development of the phrase is 
more complete and satisfying than young Mozart’s, 
and that if some other development of the Fifth Sym- 
phony were devised it would be unlikely to satisfy us 
as fully as Beethoven’s does. In this respect, then, 
music is governed by a different law from that which 
governs literature. A novel or a play must satisfy us 
by being plausible, but to say that a symphony must 
be plausible is quite meaningless. 

It is possible, however, to apply the logic of music 
to human experience, just as the problems of mathe- 
matics may be turned to account on the Stock Ex- 
change or in the Treasury. In opera and in the modern 
symphonic poem, which Strauss developed from the 
Wagnerian drama, the music illuminates the actions 
of living characters. So soon, however, as music be- 
comes imitative of physical facts, it ceases to be music, 
a result which does not necessarily follow in literature 
or painting. There may be good esthetic reasons for 
such imitation in opera, which being a compound of 
music and drama has its own laws and is not always 
subject to those which govern these two art-forms in 
isolation. 

To return to Wagner’s comparison of Beethoven 
with Mozart, there is unquestionably a difference be- 
tween the two composers, which is greater than the 
difference between one mind and another. The Fifth 
Symphony is ‘‘ dramatic ’’ in a sense that the G minor 
is not. Mozart moves more obviously in that world 
of ‘‘ pure mathematics,’’ which is absolute to itself 
and requires no contact with mundane things for its 
appreciation. | Beethoven’s theme has an arresting 
quality which arouses expectation of mighty happen- 
ings, but the development, which we expect and which 
actually follows, can only be of one kind. His theme 
is not a mere scaffold for the erection of a musical 
structure, as it would be true to say that many of 
Mozart’s themes are. We must not, however, be led 
astray into thinking that Mozart’s music is always 
devoid of that profound emotional feeling which lies 
behind Beethoven’s great works. We have only to 
compare the G minor Symphony with a fugue by Bach 
to see that already there is entering into music that 
new ‘‘ romantic ’’ element which Beethoven was to 
develop to the full. It is too often forgotten that in 
Mozart’s life-time the period of Stiirm und Drang 
had already set in, and it is on this side that a com- 
parison of music with the contemporary productions 
of the other arts is useful. For little as Mozart’s mind, 
so impressionable in the matter of musical influences, 
was consciously affected by the romantic literature and 
the baroque art of his time, he could not escape his 
destiny, which was to be the foremost exponent in 
music of those two symptoms of the age into which he 
was born. 

H. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 
% Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE MINERS’ FEDERATION 


SIR,—The prolonged miners’ strike is doing 
enormous injury to the trade of the country and the 
desire of the Government to bring the dispute to a 
speedy end is understandable. But it is important 


that the settlement, when it comes, should be based 
on sound economic principles and should be a lasting 


one. These repeated strikes mean the ruin of the 
mining industry and the crippling of many other in- 
dustries. 

In your summary of the owners’ objections to 
negotiations with the Miners’ Federation you suggest 
that they are unlikely to escape from the Federation by 
ignoring it. You are probably right when you further 
suggest that the Federation will continue to intrigue 
against the owners and endeavour to make trouble 
even if the strike is settled through district 
agreements. I am sure the Socialists and Com- 
munists who at present control the miners’ organiza- 
tions, both national and local, will never cease to 
make trouble in the mining industry so long as their 
influence prevails, no matter how the present strike is 
settled. If there were any grounds for believing that 
a national agreement would avert this danger and 
enable the owners to conduct the industry free from 
the mischievous interference of the Socialist-controlled 
Federation, there would be a strong case for a national 
settlement. But all the facts, economic and political, 
lead to the conclusion that district agreements would 
be better both for the owners and the miners. While 
district agreements would not prevent the Federation 
seeking to make trouble, they would make it more 
difficult for the Federation to convert local grievances 
into national disputes. The variable economic condi- 
tions of the industry in different mining areas also 
make it necessary to base rates of pay on districts. 
This method is to the advantage of the miner, though 
I realize that it is a set-back for the Socialist who is 
working for nationalization. 

We must not forget that the policy of the Miners’ 
Federation has not changed, despite the fiasco of the 
general and the miners’ strikes. Mr. Cook is still the 
advocate of ‘‘ the mines for the miners ’’ (see the 
September number of the Socialist Review). More- 
over, the Miner, the organ of the Miners’ Federation, 
declares week by week that the fight for nationaliza- 
tion will continue, and that a settlement of the present 
dispute, even on a national basis, will only be a truce 
until a more favourable opportunity arises for the 
renewal of the struggle against private ownership. 

‘* In the meanwhile,’’ says the Miner, September 18, 
‘* the owners must be fought by all and any means at 
the command of the miners. . . It is in their (the 
miners) power to make it clear that never again will 
they give willing service to their present masters.’’ 

This is the spirit in which the miners’ leaders pro- 
pose to negotiate with the owners. Is it possible to 
expect the owners to regard the proposal and the out- 
come with enthusiasm? I believe the owners will do 
much better for themselves, the miners and the country, 
if they get into touch with the miners themselves 
and offer them the best terms and conditions the dis- 
tricts can afford. The miners who have defied the 
Federation by returning to work in the Midlands are 
earning better wages than before the strike, and if 
this experience becomes general the Socialists of the 
Federation will find it difficult to persuade the men to 
come out again. 

I am, etc., 
W. 

53 Westfield Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


THE UNION JACK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SIR,—No doubt many of your readers have heard 
rumours about the great flag controversy here, and 
would like to have further details. 

The trouble has arisen over the proposal of the 
National Government, of which General Hertzog is 
premier, to adopt a new national flag for the Union in 
which all trace of the Union Jack is to be abolished, 
their idea being to please that part of the population 
that regards the Union Jack with disfavour as being 
the flag of the conquerors twenty-five years ago. Very 
naturally the English section of the people, as well as 


many Dutch, are very angry at this proposal, not wish- 
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ing to give up the symbol of their forming part of 
the British Empire; hence the trouble. The present 
Government is the outcome of a pact between the 
Labour Party and the Nationalists, who, whatever 
their differences, are one in their hatred of General 
Smuts. But a considerable portion of the Labourites 
do not want to see this elimination of their country’s 
flag, and without their help such a plan could not be 
carried in the House. Dr. Malan, the promoter 
of the Bill, proposes that although the new flag must 
be forced through the House, yet he is kind enough to 
offer that the Union Jack shall be allowed or compelled 
to fly from public buildings on certain State occa- 
sions in the year, emphasizing our connexion with the 
Empire, but the national flag must be without 
any reminder of that connexion. This is not accept- 
able to most English and many Dutch, who, like 
General Smuts, see in it perhaps the threat to secede 
which is confessed by leading Nationalists to be their 
ultimate aim. 

In addition to these, probably all the natives want 
to retain the Union Jack, so that if the Bill is forced 
through next session, it will be probably against the 
will of ninety per cent. of the Union. Hence there is 
not much chance of peace and quiet for us in the next 
few years, if ever, or until General Smuts and the S.A. 
Party are restored and the Bill repealed. 

Anyone can see the folly and madness of thus up- 
setting the country, which was gradually getting over 
its old racial troubles, and throwing everything again 
into the cauldron. It will be interesting to hear what 
General Hertzog says next month at the Imperial Con- 
ference. 

I am, etc., 


Box 7532, Johannesburg T. B. BLratHwayt 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


SIR,—Thackeray is not the only celebrity—and 
how many more unknown to fame—who has been 
moved to tears by the singing of the Foundling Hos- 
pital. Grove’s Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
records that Haydn, in the year 1792, ‘‘ went to the 
meeting of the Charity Children in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and was deeply moved by their singing.” 
‘IT was more touched,” he says in his diary, ‘‘ by 
this innocent and reverent music than by any I ever 
heard in my life.” And the man who wrote this had 
in the previous year, at the Handel Commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ when the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus’ rang through the nave, and the whole 
audience rose to their feet, wept like a child, ex- 
claiming, ‘ This man is the master of us all!’” It 
was Handel, ‘‘ mighty mouthed inventor of har- 
monies,’’ who gave the organ to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, on which he often played, that with the ex- 
quisite singing of the children—non Angli sed angeli— 
has in our day delighted thousands, nay millions, 
thanks to that wonderful Aladdin’s Lamp, the Wire- 
less. 

I am, etc., 
HAMILTON MINCHIN 

22 Caversham Road, N.W.5 


SIR,—Mr. Bertram’s article and Mr. Noe! Prince's 
letter have set me wondering what other literary as- 
sociations with the Foundling may be discovered. 
The mention of Dodd at once suggests Dr. Johnson. 
It will be remembered how large a part he played in 
the attempt to obtain Dodd’s pardon. Boswell gives 
a full account of this, with some of the correspondence 
between the two men, under the year 1777 in the 
‘ Life.’ One of Johnson’s best remarks was made 


in connexion with the sermon he wrote for Dodd. 
Seward had suggested that it showed too much force 
of mind to be Dodd’s work, to which Johnson replied 
evasively and magnificently : ‘‘ Why should you think 
so? Depend upon it, sir, when a man knows he is to 
be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
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wonderfully.’’ But it seems to me that there ought 
to be a closer link between the Doctor and the Found. 
ling. Surely he must have had something to say on 
the subject somewhere. I wonder whether any of 
your readers can supply the reference. 

Is Mr. Prince’s quotation of Foote from the farce 
which the comedian produced at the Haymarket after 
the first Dodd scandal? I have never seen this play. 

Macaulay must have been familiar with the Found- 
ling, since we know that it was his practice to pace up 
and down Brunswick Square with his sisters for two 
hours at a stretch, ‘‘deep in the mazes of the most 
subtle metaphysics,’’ and Jane Austen in ‘ Emma’ 
shows a similar acquaintance with the neighbourhood. 
Might | fearfully suggest, Sir, that, in view of the pre- 
sent interest in the old institution, a prize might be 
given in one of your excellent competitions for the 
greatest number of literary references to the hospital? 

I am, etc., 

W.C.1 BERNARD WILSON 

SIR,—In your issue of September 18, Mr. Noel 
Prince states that the Rev. Dr. Dodd ‘‘ was the first 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital, and it was here 
that he established his reputation as a pulpit orator. . . 
Horace Walpole, who rarely missed a sight worth 
seeing, describes a visit to the Foundling Hospital 
in January, 1760,”’ etc., etc. 

Mr. Noel Prince’s letter is interesting. It would, 
however, be still more interesting to learn his 
authority for thus connecting Dr. Dodd with the 
Foundling Hospital. Dr. Dodd himself seems to 
think that his appointment was to the Magdalen Hos- 
pital. Horace Walpole shares this opinion; and the 
picturesque scene mentioned by Mr. Prince is also 
described by him in Volume III of his ‘ Letters ’ as 
having occurred there. 

I am, etc., 
Horace WyYNDHAM 

Crown Office Row, Inner Temple 


AN ARCADIAN NOTE 


SIR,—In a kind review of my ‘ Arcadian Calendar ’ 
your critic rightly takes me to task for suggesting that 
when a cock lark is singing in the heavens, a hen may 
be listening with appreciation down in the clover. 
I know it is very naughty to indulge in such a flight of 
fancy. Still, I think your critic a trifle dogmatic in 
asserting that the hen lark does not care a_ brass 
button which cock has the best song. Who knows the 
mind of a lark? 

May | tell two stories? The owner of an orchard 
wherein nested lately a blackbird and a thrush told 
me that whenever the one bird started singing the 
other joined in. One afternoon they were singing on 
the same branch of a tree, the duet going on for more 
than half an hour; and were raising their songs to 
crescendo when abruptly the blackbird stopped, put 
his head on one side, and listened to the thrush—so 
my informant declared. Gradually, the blackbird 
sidled along the branch towards the other (which kept 
on triumphantly) listening, it seemed, intently. There- 
after, when the thrush interrupted the blackbird’s 
song, the blackbird fell silent. 

A pair of swallows I know intimately were sitting 
on a weather-vane in view of my study, the cock 
warbling. This seemed to annoy the hen, and she 
flew for him menacingly, then settled at a distance, as 
if sulking. He sang on blithely. Then the virago 
swooped on him with such force as to knock him off 
his perch. ‘‘ There is a time to sing, and a time to 
catch flies for the nestlings,’’ she seemed to say, and 
I felt sure she was annoyed by his warbling, though 
| know it is naughty to think such thoughts. 

I am, etc., 
Marcus Woopwarp 

Princes Risborough 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—30 


Ser spy A. A. MILNE 


A. As a preparatory schoolboy you have been in- 
vited by your Uncle Henry to a matinee of John Drink- 
water’s dramatization of Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘ Outline 
of History,’ on an afternoon when Surrey is playing 
Kent at the Oval. We offer a First Prise of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
hest letter of acceptance in not more than 250 words. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best soliloquy, 
in not more than 20 lines of blank verse, by an over- 
strung goldfish in a bowl, who is on the verge of 
writing to The Times about it. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Sarurpay Revizw, 9 Kin 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 30a, 
or LITERARY 30s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold one or more prizes. 


fntries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 4, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay REvIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 27 
Set sy J. B. PrigstLey 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best eight 
imaginary ‘‘ Sayings of the Week ’’ of the kind col- 
lected by Sunday newspapers and others. Like the 
originals, these should appear witty or profound at a 
first glance and then, when further examined, have 
that curious air of silliness which makes a reader 
wonder whether the sub-editor who selects them is a 
simpleton or a subtle satirist. They should, too, be of 
various typical kinds, political, religious, scientific, 
and so forth. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best defence, 
in not more than 400 words, of popular misquotations, 
such as ‘‘ A poor thing but mine own ”’ or “ A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,’’ against the sneers 
of small pedants. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 


| 


| 


some sayings by either Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, Lady Astor, and others, or by their doubles, G. K. 
Justaton, Lady Castor and so forth. All these entries 


_ had to be disqualified. Even then, however, there were 


quite a number that admirably fulfilled all conditions, 
and it has been difficult to choose between them. J. C. 
Firth deserves commendation for a very typical (if 
dullish) list. So too does G. Daviot for his ‘‘ We seek 
the sublimity of the sublime—Mrs. Antsuncle ’’; and 
A. Wellings for his ‘‘ Balloon Tyres are undermining 
the stamina of our people—Professor Bassinet Figgle."’ 
But the best all-round lists, characteristic and amus- 
ing in themselves, were sent in by Miss Mary Wisdom 
and L. S. Harris, who are accordingly given the first 
and second prizes. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


1. The City man may carry home fish in a basket 
or sunshine in his heart. (Mr. John Bouquet.) 

2. How the clouds skim by on a windy day; they, 
at least, are not answering the call of an advertise- 
ment. (From ‘ Leaves,’ Mr. Stakey’s new book.) 

3. A Jack-Spratt Society would be praiseworthy, 
provided it were evincive of the evil of emulating 
Jack’s wife. (Dr. Forfar Buzz.) 

4. An unprejudiced mind will admit that our fair 
sisters are second only to ourselves in ability and 
capacity to reach the standards man maintains. (Lord 
Mysog, Chairman of the Snob Club.) 

5. I prefer a man to sing at his work rather than to 
whistle, for he cannot possibly whistle as well as the 
birds. (Mr. Thought-Bakes.) 

6. There is no reason why every man and woman 
should not be a popular speaker. All that is neces- 
sary is training, added to opportunities of practice, a 
suitable voice, imagination—or, preferably, wide ex- 


perience—and, of course, confidence. (Miss Rose 
Lillie.) 

7. Modesty does not imitate; it ennobles. (Earl 
Fourball.) 


8. There is very little difference between the middle- 
aged man of to-day and the young man of yesterday, 
except, of course, that the former is older than he was 
as the latter. (Canon Shure.) 

Mary Wispom 


SECOND PRIZE 


1. Show me a man whose assets are less than his liabilities 
and I will show you a poor man. (Lord Forgandenny.) 

2. 1 have never seen a wood pigeon in the Underground 
Railway. (The Bishop of Polcaster.) 

3. Steel filings are the life-blood of the country. (Sir Oswald 
Botz.) 

4. Wordsworth would not have liked Broadcasting. (Mr. B. 

ones. 

“7 ‘4 cannot understand why people should move about the 
country over a perpetual gas explosion and talk about the 
pleasure of motoring. (The Rev. Septimus Dodder.) 

6. A tennis champion, after all, is only a person who hits a 
ball over a net more skilfully than others. (Mr. P. Barlas, the 
England and County cricketer.) 

7. What is golf but hitting a little ball and walking after it? 


, (Mr. J. Adlard, the Rugby International.) 


J. B. Priestley, with which we concur, and we have | 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his | 


recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY 


27a. The extraordinarily large number of entries to 
this competition showed that, as I suspected, many 
readers of the SaturpDay Review had been observing 
the various sayings of the week with a sardonic eye. 
A great many competitors, however, did not seem to 
understand what was required of them. Thus, some 
of them used actual quotations. Others again, 
a larger number, simply satirized the persons 
frequently quoted in such columns, and so gave 


8. With all our science, we cannot tell why the grass is green 
and not pink. (Mrs. Cathles.) 
L. S. Harris 


278. Too many competitors filled their space 
merely abusing the pedants of this world. Such abuse, 
of course, has its value, but it was necessary to defend 
the popular misquotations, and obviously, from the 
two specimens I gave, the best line of defence was to 
prove that the change was for the better. (Something 
might have been made out of the old ballads, which, 
if they were not created by, were certainly improved 
by, the general mind.) Some competitors adopted this 
line of defence, and I have given the First Prize to 
J. W. Pepper, and the Second to Non Omnia, because 
they are the most forceful on these lines. It is curious 
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that the line from ‘ Lycidas ’ is the only other example 
given by any competitor. Bébé, M. R. Williamson, 
and Phil Elia are commended. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Literal accuracy in quotation is unnecessary and sometimes 
indefensible. Some misquotations owe their aptness to their 
perverted form; others are imposed upon us by the changes 
which Time, the subtle thief, rings upon the meanings of words ; 
and others again are an instinctive adjustment, in sound or 
sense, of passages which, by divorce from their context, have 
lost some attribute of melody or of meaning. 

‘*A poor thing, but mine own’? we may say of our house 
or land (marry, good air), thus, by the omission of two words, 
making ‘ouchstone’s apology for Audrey’s hard favour serve 
for the poverty of our own possessions. 

We say, and truly, ‘*A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” and thereby we improve on Pope’s “‘ little learning,” 
making the aphorism apter for the subjects to which we usually 
apply it. Pope wanted a rhyme for “ thing,’’ so completed the 
couplet with “ Pierian spring,’’ thus confining its application to 
classical learning. You may drink the Pierian spring dry with- 
out absorbing from it one drop of information which will help 
you to glaze a window or to apply first-aid to the injured. 

‘* Fresh fields ’’ comes more trippingly from the tongue than 
‘* fresh woods.”? Indeed, I cannot guess why Milton wrote 
** woods ’’—unless it were that his fastidious taste forbade him 
to couple two words so akin in meaning (to shepherds’ ears) 
as “‘ fields’? and ‘ pastures.’’ Even so, he chose the wrong 
word; for no efficient shepherd would lead his flock to pasture 
in a wood. Now in our familiar misquotation we moralize 
two meanings in the two words—‘‘ to-morrow to fresh fields 
(to expatiate in) and pastures new (to browse on).”’ 

How the pedant’s eye flashes, how curls his lip at such mis- 
quotations! He will rejoice, for example, to point out to you 
that Gray wrote: ‘* The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea.” 
Shock him not, however, by aspersing the poet’s grammar— 
refrain from hurling at him the’ verbal half-brick of 
‘* meticulous ’’ (that word used mal-a-propos ever since some 
haphazard Jim Pinkerton got it out of a dictionary) but 
apologize for (and, at the same time, aggravate) your offence 
by claiming to have ‘“‘ At least enough discernment to misquote.” 

J. W. Pepper 


SECOND PRIZE 


‘* Ha! thou particular fellow!’’ said Jack Cade to one who 
introduced himself as able to read and write, and that is just 
the greeting, half genial, half scoffing, with which men of the 
world must hail a pedant. They have affairs of flesh anz 
blood to attend to, they must be about their business, making 
furniture or money or love, and if they choose to employ the 
language of the poets in referring to their occupations they will 
not be bound by the trivial wisps of verbal exactitude. They 
say: ‘‘ There’s something rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
and ‘*‘ To-morrow to fresh fields.’”” When it appears they have 
been in error in supposing that Shakespeare or Milton used these 
words and the chiding pedant urges the importance of accuracy, 
they are impenitent, for are they not merely importing into the 
humdrum round a certain colouring borrowed from the world 
of imagination ? 

Further, we may urge, the good fellows possess a delicacy of 
taste beyond the scope of this blind guide, for it is only fitting 
that the tense, highly-wrought and divine words of poetical 
inspiration should be modified when associated with the vul- 
garity of the world in shirt sleeves. It is enough that the 
ordinary occasions of life should have a mere flavour of the 
dignity conferred by poetry. The average man justly feels that 
the language of Hamlet and Lycidas is not for him and 
therefore he distorts it sufficiently to avoid the sin of blasphemy 
but retains something of the glamour which radiates from the 
original. 

Taking the aggressive, we may assert that the ordinary man 
sometimes improves upon the text. Pope’s remark that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing is not true to modern ex- 
perience. A little learning does not involve danger to-day, but 
ignorance of the qualities of petrol or electricity does and the 
revised version is justified on grounds of current necessity. 
Similarly, Shakespeare’s ‘* poor virgin '? has not the range of 
application allowed by “‘ poor thing, but mine own.” 

The point at issue is merely the old quarrel between letter 
and snirit. Even the ancient battles have to be re-fought and, 
though at the beginning of our era it was said, “ The spirit 
giveth life,” the pedants still cry: ‘‘ Worship the letter.” 

Non Omnia 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 28 


Set sy Humsert Wo 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the hest sonnet 
which, beginning with a rendering in English of the 
following line of Auguste Angellier, ‘“‘ Les premiéres 


amours sont des essais d’amour,’’ completes and 
develops the idea contained in it. Sonnets which, 
except for the first line, are merely translations of the 
original, will be disqualified. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a note of not more 
than 200 words, either supporting or rebutting the 
now rapidly growing theory that history is the name 
that historians give to their mistakes. 


REPORT FROM MR. HUMBERT WOLFE 


28a. The general level of the sonnets was unen- 
terprising, but there were seven sufficiently individual 
to deserve consideration. Of the six considered for 
the First Prize as being serious in intention that of 
George Baker would have been the winner, because 
it had a touch of freshness that almost flowered into 
poetry, but the last line: 


Are straight become the characterie of God 


is pedantic and spoils instead of making the whole. 
G. G. failed in the sestet after beginning with real 
grace. Both Mr. Le M. Simpson’s entries had char- 
acter, but both were spoiled by an uninspired last line. 
The decision rests between the sonnets of H. Graham 
and Don Juan. The last two lines of Don Juan’s 
sonnet are better than any lines in that by H. Graham. 
They are as follows: 


Flame in the mountain’s far eternal srow. 
Oh first, oh rosy love, oh Alpine Glow. 


But the first sonnet contains a higher level throughout, 

though it is marred by having thirteen syllables in the 

eighth line. On the whole, however, it is awarded the 
rize. 

“ The Second Prize for the only deliberately comic 
poem sent in is awarded to G. M. Graham, though 

the last two lines are weak. 


THE WINNING SONNET 


First love is but the learning of a lesson, 
A fumbling, faltering, missing of the lips, 
Blind with the wonder of a new oppression 
That drives to exile old cool fellowships. 
How could we know who were so young and clever, 
So prompt with epigram and neat reply, 
That we had left the high-walled city, strayed for ever. 
Close to the spread lawns of eternity. 
How could we know, who were so young, dull-witted, 
Dazed by a happiness too full of pain, 
That these our gestures fitted and refitted 
Would lose their passionate errors and attain 
Perfect control of voice, lips, hands and eyes 
And comfortable ease in Paradise? 
H. GRAHAM 


SECOND PRIZE 


You must ’ave practice—love and try again. 
Two tries won't do it neither, you can bet. 
It’s my opinion that you don’t get set 

For proper marriage, not till you’ve ’ad ten. 
So regular, I walks out now and then, 
With any bloomin’ chap that I can get— 
Not with a view to marryin’, not yet, 

But just to get me ‘and in with the men. 


‘Look ’ere,’’ I says to ’Erbert, ‘it’s like this: 

I’m not yer Donah. This ain’t Love’s Sweet Song. 

But, all the same,’’ I says, ‘‘ there’s nothin’ wrong 

In findin’ out the proper way to kiss, 

And generally ‘ow to make things ’appy— 

You, for the right gal, me, for the right chappie.” 
G. M. Granam 


288. I must recommend that no prize be awarded 
for the entries in this competition. Their complete 
banality must be laid to the charge of the problem 
itself. The only exception—a witty justification of 
the theme by G. M. Graham—is disqualified because 
it was written in verse. 
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REVIEWS 
STEVENSON AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 
By EpwarRD SHANKS 


The True Stevenson. By George S. Hellman. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 


HE ‘“ True Stevenson ’’ was fairly accurately if 

rather generously described by Henley in his 
famous sonnet. It is therefore a little difficult to un- 
derstand what all the pother is about or why so many 
earnest gentlemen should give so much of their time 
to documenting and substantiating the clause, ‘‘ lover 
and sensualist.’’ It is true that something of a legend 
grew up and was fostered. The official biography was 
rather more mufflingly official than usual: the letters 
were edited with some rigour. ‘‘ R. L. S.”’ or ‘* Tusi- 
tala,’’ with his patriarchal household and his ‘‘ Vailima 
Prayers ’’ and benign but strict moral influence obvi- 
ously leaves out something of the real man, but so 
obviously that few can have been far misled. It is prob- 
able that the ‘‘ legend ’’ represents what he himself 
wished to be and what his wife, stepson and friends 
considered his essential and immortal part. He was 
always by way of being an actor and perhaps hoped 
he might grow like his poses—like the hero of ‘ The 
Happy Hypocrite.’ The histrionic mind which signed 
that letter of fareweil to his parents, ‘‘ the husk that 
was R. L. S.,’”’ saw itself in later days with equal in- 
tensity in a very different light. 

Men of some force of personality always have 
legends attending them like an aura. The writer does 
not put all of himself into what he writes, and of what 
he does put there others make what they can. There 
have been legends of Goethe, Hugo, Browning, 
Tennyson—of varying efficacy. Perhaps there was a 
petty or a comic side to the nature of Christina Ros- 
setti. Common sense in the end by slow degrees 
weathers these legends as stone is weathered, but we 
are at present going through an unfortunate period 
in which everyone wants to ‘‘ explode’’ them. And 
the process of explosion only leaves raw edges which 
also need weathering. 

Mr. Hellman is of opinion that Stevenson and Fanny 
Osbourne were lovers, at Grez, before they were mar- 
ried. But what of it if they were? His evidence for 
the alleged fact hardly exists. He sees in it a reason 
for the disapprobation with which his family and 
friends regarded his expedition to California to marry 
her. But, on the face of it, Stevenson, an invalid 
whose hold on life was precarious and who had never 
been able to support himself, was going halfway round 
the world alone to marry a woman older than himself 
whom his friends did not know and who had not yet 
even obtained a divorce from her first husband. Were 
there no grounds for uneasiness in the proposal, when 
we consider how unstable, almost one might say how 
feckless, Stevenson had hitherto shown himself to be? 
Might not those who loved him best and who knew 
best how potent his erratic charm could be, feel desir- 
ous of preventing him from persuading thus into 
marriage a woman of character unknown to them, 
whom, they could not but think, he would afterwards 
make unhappy? 

These considerations would account for the known 
facts. And it would matter little if they did not. It 
might just conceivably matter a little more if Steven- 
son were really in the first flight of authors and 
moralists. As he is not, Mr. Hellman’s portentousness 
and solemn zeal are amusing when they are not tedi- 
ous. He has a chapter called ‘ The Sex Question,’ in 
which all this foolishness comes to a head. Here he 
quotes in full a very feeble poem v.hich ends with the 
lines : 
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O graceful housemaid, tall and fair, 

I love your shy imperial air, 

And always loiter on the stair, 

When you are going by. 

A strict reserve the fates demand ; 

But, when to let you pass I stand, 

Sometimes by chance I touch your hand 

And sometimes catch your eye. 
On this harmless scribble Mr. Hellman comments 
thus; 

One questions whether it was really ‘‘ chance," however 
happy, that led to Stevenson’s touching the hand of the girl, 
but surely in that touch he expresses the sentiment his word- 
ing renders free fiom evem the remotest shadow of vulgarity. 
Well Stevenson knew from his own experiences, ranging from 
Edinburgh to the valleys of California, that there is essentially 
no difference between the duchess and her maid, between, as 
Mr. Kipling has put it, the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady. 
But even though there is this oneness in human rature, and 
though the poet is willing to proclaim that the uniform of 
service and the dress of the master are, after all, but out- 
ward insignia, Stevenson was neither a Cellin: nor a Casanova. 
He would have fully understood George Eliot and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson when the author of that great moral tract 
‘ Romola ’ and the author of those splendid essays, ‘ Conduct ” 
and ‘ Character,’ agreed that for them one of the greatest of 
books was ‘ Rousseau’s Confessions.’ But Stevenson belonged 
to that class of men who, however sensuous, know, without 
argument, that there are things one does and things one 
doesn’t do. 

At this point one begins to suspect that, as a sociolo- 
gical specimen, Mr. Hellman’s mind might prove more 
interesting than Stevenson’s. This passage expresses 
very beautifully the code of the perfect gentleman 
which, at any rate, wasn’t Stevenson’s. 

In this respect Stevenson was not, as we now know 
from fact and have always known from imagination, 
either a Parsifal or a Galahad. The fact may make 
disagreeable some of the more serenely offensive 
apophthegms of the moralist: it cannot effect our ap- 
preciation of the story-teller or the stylist, whether 
that appreciation be enthusiastic or guarded. He seems 
to have had his sensualities and to have felt a canny 
shame of them. What then? He is not the first man, 
not even the first native of Edinburgh, of whom so 
much can be said. 

The rest of Mr. Hellman’s ‘ exposure ”’ consists 
mainly of an argument that Mrs. Stevenson dominated 
her husband, made him write as he would not have 
done, and made him quarrel with his friends. But in 
fact while they were living in the South Seas, there 
was no friend at hand for him to quarrel with, and 
he had no rupture save with Henley, who could have 
quarrelled with an acquaintance in Jupiter. For her 
domination and its unhappy results Mr. Hellman 
relies principally on one word in the unpublished sub- 
titles of two stories. The sub-title of ‘ The Waif 
Woman’ was ‘‘ a cue—from a Saga”’ and that of 
‘ The Bottle Imp’ was ‘‘ a cue from an old melo- 
drama.’’ Mr. Hellman, with apparent seriousness, 
asks us to believe that, in using the word ‘‘ cue,”’ 
Stevenson intended to distinguish these two pieces as 
cryptic revelations of his own domestic unhappiness. 
The word is of course only an excessive example of his 
strained fancifulness in the use of language, and simply 
will not bear the meaning elaborately put on it by Mr. 
Hellman, who perhaps has confused it with ‘‘ clue.’’ 

Mr. Hellman’s book is written with an evident 
desire to do real honour to Stevenson’s memory. But 
that desire has been sadly misguided. Stevenson’s 
memory derives no advantage from such controversies 
as are here raised. The task of criticism in this 
generation is rather to take him down, with all gentle- 
ness and every possible honour, from the eminence on 
which alone they could have any meaning. He was 
a graceful writer, an ingenious thinker on the lower 
planes of thought and an adequately made, though 
perhaps not naturally born, teller of tales. He was a 
better poet than is usually allowed and had the privi- 
lege of being precursor to one still better. No one, I 
think, but Mr. Alfred Noves has noticed that the one 
discernible contemporary influence in the ‘ Shropshire 
Lad ’ is Stevenson’s. As a novelist he was at several 
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points inferior to Scott and Fenimore Cooper, let alone 
Dumas. And life is short. We cannot afford to let 
the world of literature degenerate into a small parish 
in which gossip about the domestic relations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevenson takes a place of the first import: 
ance. If someone would write a full, fair and vivid 
life of Stevenson, it would be a different matter. That 
should be done, if only because it would enable us to 
let the matter rest. But quarrelsome books, like that 
of Mr. Hellman, however many points they may make 
against the defenders of the ‘ official view,’’ are little 
better than waste of time. They inevitably take a 
tone that exaggerates Stevenson’s importance; and 
Stevenson’s importance will not bear exaggeration. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, Fersen and 
Barnave. Edited, with a Foreword, by O. G. 
de Heidenstam, and translated from 
French by Winifred Stephens and Mrs. 
Wilfrid Jackson. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


in 1913. In this edition we are not told that, on 
internal evidence, their authenticity has since been 
questioned. 
the castle of Léfstad, in Sweden, and when doubts 
were expressed as to their genuineness the owner 


They were discovered in the library of | 


deposited them in the royal library at Stockholm, | 
where two of the librarians made a comparison of the | 
handwriting with that of undoubted letters of Marie | 


Antoinette and pronounced it identical. Among 
scholars the argument from internal evidence has 
been discounted on the ground of bad editing. There 
are therefore strong reasons for accepting these 
letters as genuine. Experience, however, should 
warn us against excessive confidence. In the nine- 
teenth century enterprising malefactors frequently 
produced forgeries which deceived experts. In 1864, 
for example, Hunolstein published a hundred and 
forty-eight letters of Marie Antoinette, which he had 
bought for £3,400, and they afterwards proved to 
be mostly forgeries. This, it is true, was in the 
golden age of the art of forging historical documents, 
when a famous French mathematician was taken in 
by an impostor who produced autograph letters from 
Alexander to Aristotle, from Cesar to Vercingetorix, 
from Lazarus to St. Peter, from Mary Magdalen to 
Lazarus, and was only exposed when a fragment 
in the handwriting of Pythagoras showed that 
Pythagoras wrote bad French. This culprit is 
credited with having successfully disposed of twenty- 
seven thousand forgeries in a period of seven years. 
About the same time a facsimilist issued a challenge 
offering to execute autographs which it would be 
impossible to distinguish from originals, by paper, 
ink, handwriting or text, and experts had to admit 
his success. And even in Marie Antoinette’s lifetime, 
hostile émigrés often imitated her hand. Lest we 
should seem to have laboured the point unduly, it 
should perhaps be pointed out that the former extent 
of this pleasant occupation is often forgotten. 

In the originals of the letters here printed and 
translated, only the marginal notes and a statement 
at the beginning of the series appear to be in the 
queen’s hand. Even, however, if we regard these 
letters as genuine, as they probably are, they do not, 
as their editor thinks, prove that Marie Antoinette 
acted in good faith in her dealings with Barnave. 
They show only that, as he himself states earlier, 
she knew how to master, and we may add, conceal 
her feelings. In truth she disliked and distrusted 
the former leader of the Left, and longed to abandon 
the deception, and she warned her friends abroad 
not to be taken in by the mockery of her pretended 
understanding. Nor was she possessed of ‘‘ an alert 
intelligence,” of ‘‘ sure and practical judgment.” It 


was precisely her lack of these gifts which caused 
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the failure of the flight to Varennes. Bouillé advised 
that the party should be accompanied by a man of 
experience and energy, who would be quick in an 
emergency. The queen, however, was unwilling to 
have a stranger in the carriage, and asked instead 
for three able-bodied officers, adding that they need 
not be unusually intelligent. As one historian re- 
marks, the three chosen ‘* answered too faithfully 
the specified qualification.” 

Certainly, as the editor asserts, these letters show 
that Marie Antoinette was not the light creature of 
popular imagination, nor the ‘‘ sublime woman... . 
with the saint’s greatness of soul, who walks her 


' calvary from the Temple to the Conciergerie, and 


from the Revolutionary Tribunal to the scaffold.” 


| While we may remember that she was chiefly respon- 


the | than owe her safety to the detested constitutionalists, 


sible for the outbreak of the European war, that she 
betrayed the French plans to the Court of Vienna, 
that she insisted on the savage threats of Brunswick, 
and that ultimately she preferred to perish rather 


it is true she often resisted royalist and émigrés ex- 


_tremists, and that she deserved a better fate than 
letters were originally published in Paris 


she met. 


TWO CRITICS 
Studies Green and Gray. By Henry Newbolt. 


Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Homilies and Recreations. By John Buchan. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


IR HENRY NEWBOLT and Mr. Buchan have 

this in common, that they both offer us, not highly 
personal essays, not purely esthetic appreciations, 
but papers in which judgments are passed on men and 
books on wider than individual and other beside 
artistic grounds. Neither is reluctant to use the first 
person or afraid of his own prejudices, but both write, 
as a rule, with a desire to see the question at issue in 
relation to the national life or the whole history of 


| literature and to decide it by reference to something 


less private and transient than their own whims. We 
are defining what is common to them, not suggesting 
that their work, by virtue of what they have in 
common, is necessarily better than that of the isolated 
egoist who happens to have a fine mind and sensitive 
‘* nerves of delight.’’ But, at least, with real distinc- 
tion, they have no eccentricity or morbidity or excess 
of admiration for the thing which others have not dis- 
covered. They write with a zest which any intelligent 
reader may be expected to share, not with that ardour 
in which only a few choice, perhaps unbalanced, 
spirits can participate. Their enthusiasms are chiefly 
for those things which are applauded everywhere. 
Mr. Buchan, who is, on the whole, less fortunate 
in dealing with literary subjects than in writing on 
military genius, political thought and national char- 
acter, can love a writer while admitting almost too 
readily his weaknesses. In his paper on Sir Walter 
Scott he concedes much, and yet insists that Scott is 
greater not only than Dumas and Hugo, but than 
Balzac, a contention justifiable only if comparison is 
made between Scott working in his proper field and 
Balzac in his excursions outside his true territory. It 
is an odd paper, in which Mr. Buchan seems con- 
stantly to be making up for what he has given away 
by a thumping emphasis on the virtues he claims for 
Scott. And it is unlike most of Mr. Buchan’s essays 
precisely because of this alternation of giving away with 
one hand and retrieving with the other. Nothing of 
the sort is to be found in the excellent pages on ‘ The 
Judicial Temperament,’ the vera differentia of the 
judge, a thing so rare that he doubts if it appears 
as often as once in a decade. At the conclusion of this 
paper we find Mr. Buchan’s favourite doctrine that 
‘*to the higher types of mind and character success 
is open in any sphere, and that it is only the acci- 
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EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 


reader 
that are easily accessible to all. 


8vo, 6/- net. Prospectus post free. 


Miniatures and 


Silhouettes 


By MAX VON BOEHN. Trans- 
lated by E. K. WALKER. With 
40 illustrations in colour and about 
200 in monochrome. A richly illus- 
trated history of the miniature and 
the silhouette. Sq. Demy 8vo. 
10/6 net. Also bound in repp silk, 
15/- net. Prospectus free. (Oct. 1.) 


Monteverdi : 

His Life and Work 
By Dr. HENRY PRUNIERES. 
With many Music Examples. A 
skilled and graceful work ending 
with Monteverdi letters, many 
hitherto unpublished. Square demy 
8vo. 10/6 net. List of Books on 
Music post free. 


The Patriot Novelist of Poland 


Henryk Sienkiewicz 
By MONICA M. GARDNER. 
With a frontispiece portrait of 
Sienkiewicz. A study of the novels 
and short stories of the author of 
Quo Vadis? showing the moral and 
patriotic forces underlying his 
work. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


Luigi Pirandello 
By Prof. WALTER STARKIE. 
An illuminating examination of the 
extraordinary literary personality of 
Pirandello whether as dramatist or 
as novelist, and both from Italian 
and European standpoints. Crown 
8vo. 7/6 net. Prospectus post free. 

(Ready October) 


Introduction 
FIELD. 


Crown 8vo. 
(Ready October.) 


By HENRY 


rather 


Twelve 
and man 


The Life of 
Benvenuto 
Cellini 


Introduction by H. WILSON 
photogravure 
y line drawings by 

ADRIAN DE FRISTON. Uniform in format with 
the Dent illustrated editions of Boswell’s Johnson and 
Pepys’s Diary. Large crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Prospectus 
post free. See below, Travels of Marco Polo. (Oct. 1.) 


Gilbert & 


By A. H. GODWIN. With an 
introduction by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON. The first “‘ Gilbert and Sul- 
livan ’’ book of its kind—a critical 
appreciation of the Savoy Operas, 
discussing both the librettos and the 
music, and written by an expert. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. Prospectus 
post free. 


Johnson’s Rasselas 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON. A finely-produced edition 
with 25 remarkable woodcuts (chiefly 
full-page) by DOUGLAS PERCY 
BLISS. Medium 8vo. 


10/6 net. 


For publication late in October 
A NEW TOLSTOY BOOK 


Stories & Dramas 
by LEO TOLSTOY 
Translated by C. J. HOGARTH 
and LYDIA TURIN. Twelve 
stories and a full-length play which 
have only recently been printed in 
Russian hens Tolstoy’s MSS. and 
are here translated for the first time. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Prospectus 
post free. 


The Travels of 


Marco Polo 
by JOHN MASE. 
12 photogravure plates, and 
many line drawings and decorations 
by ADRIAN DE FRISTON. Uni- 
form with Benvenuto Cellini. 


7/6 net. Prospectus free. 


Dauber. 
sistent 


Large 


8vo. 6/- net. 


Dymer 


By CLIVE HAMILTON. An im- 
pressive and beautiful narrative poem, 
the sustained power of which has not 
been approached 

“Executed with a _ con- 
craftsmanship which excites 
admiration.”’—Sunday Times. 


The Minister’s 


plates, 


Samuel Butler 

and His Family Relations 
By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. With 
portraits and a facsimile letter with 
colour-sketches. An authentic and 
unbiassed counterblast to the harsh 
picture of Samuel Butler’s parents 
and sisters as seen in his autobio- 
graphical novel, The Way of All 
Flesh. Sq. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Limited to 1,500 copies. Prospectus 
post free. (Ready October.) 


The 
Gates of Horn 

By BERNARD SLEIGH. Here, 
at last, are set down the records, 
beautiful and extraordinary, of the 
obscure but curious ‘* Society for 
the Investigation of Faery Fact and 
Fallacy.” With a frontispiece 
woodcut in colours by the author. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Under the 
Northern Lights 


By ALAN SULLIVAN. Stories 
by an acknowledged master—in- 
tense with the intensity of the north, 
and each story a human document. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 


For Sons 


of Gentlemen 
By ““KERR SHAW.” This pseu- 
donym veils a well-known educa- 
tionist who has written this skilful 
novel discussing the burning prob- 
lem of the future of our schools. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. (Ready Oct.) 


since Masefield’s 


Crown 


“‘ BLINDNESS ” by HENRY GREEN is the story 
of a clever and unconventional Public School boy who 
is blinded by an accident. The amazing introspection, 
almost Russian in its intensity, and the firm and subtle 
character drawing make this first novel by a very young 
man a remarkable work. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


By HILDUR DIXELIUS. With an Introduction by 
EDWARD GARNETT. A most living and natural 
story, set in the wide stretches of Swedish moorland. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


COMPLETE AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 3 10-13 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 3 


The 
Little Room 


BY GUY POCOCK. Essays on 
interesting and beautiful things 
—books, pictures, music, and so 
forth. A book for the general 
than for high- 
brows and connoisseurs, dealing with delightful things 
With numerous 
illustrations by HENRY S. SANDS. Square Fcap. 
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dent of fate which determines their final destination.”’ 
The doctrine appears also at the beginning of the essay 
on ‘ The Great Captains.’ Mr. Buchan might have 
found support for it from Dugald Stewart’s assertion 
that only an impassioned temper turned to poetry a 
genius so variously capable as that of Burns. But we 
greatly doubt the truth of the doctrine, and are far 
more attracted by the skill with which Mr. Buchan 
selects his illustrations of legal and of military genius. 

The best of Mr. Buchan’s literary criticism is in the 
too few pages on Catullus. Sir Henry Newbolt, though 
he is here happier in literary criticism than in his mis- 
cellaneous papers, is occupied mainly in writing of such 
subjects as ‘ Poetry and Time,’ the effect of science on 
the poetic imagination, ‘ The Future of the English 
Language.’ His notes on particular writers are no 
more than notes, too brief, especially since he uses up 
some of his space for biographical detail, to admit of 
more than summary pronouncements. We can notice 
but one, the decidedly too timid attempt to vindicate 
‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,’ which may be as out of 
critical favour as Sir Henry Newbolt says, but which, 
amid their fooling, now and then show an uneasy 
feeling for the macabre to which he seems quite insen- 
sible. To see Sir Henry Newbolt’s mind in full critical 
activity we must turn to such an essay as ‘ Poetry and 
Time,’ where he has the acumen to perceive ‘‘ a real 
thought,’’ ‘‘ a long step towards the truth,’’ in Swin- 
burne’s conception of Time as ‘‘ not an external force 
but an inherent quality of human life,’’ and where he 
deals admirably with Shelley’s extremely subtle treat- 
ment of Time in relation to Eternity. Of much other 
good matter we have no room to say anything. But 
we must draw attention to the very remarkable account 
of how the late Mary Coleridge, after publishing ‘ The 
King with Two Faces,’ learned from the Swedish 
Minister in London that she had divined, without a 
hint, the most carefully guarded tragic secret of his 
family. There is a deplorable misquotation from 
Shelley on page 255; and we do not understand why 
all point has been taken out of the sixth essay by 
reticence as to the real issues of a controversy in which 
Mr. Symons, Churton Collins, Courthope and Andrew 
Lang were concerned. 


THE SCIENCE OF SEX 


Sex in Man and Animals. By John R. Baker, 
Department of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, University Museum, Oxford. With 
a Preface by Professor Julian S. Huxley. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


Se book should find a welcome, for it deals with a 
difficult subject in a competent clear-headed way, 
expounding the gist of the matter with refreshing 
directness and lucidity. A difficult subject, we say, for 
even after reading Mr. Baker’s book, we do not un- 
derstand what maleness or femaleness really means. 
And even as to the factors that determine whether a 
fertilized egg-cell will develop into a male or into a 
female organism, we doubt whether this is cleared up 
by showing that, in higher animals and in man, the 
sex of the offspring depends on the presence or absence 
of a certain sex-chromosome. A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump, but what is there in this sex-chromo- 
some that gives it such potency? May it not be merely 
the symptom of something deeper still, namely, a con- 
stitutional difference in the rhythm and ratio of meta- 
bolism? And again, though it is interesting to be told 
that the diffusion of testicular hormones in the stag 
activates the development of antlers, we cannot pretend 
to be very clear on our understanding of the bio- 
chemical nexus by which this is brought about. 

We are interested to know that the removal of a 
duck’s ovary has for one of its sequents a develop- 
ment of drake’s plumage at the next moult—a fact 
with analogues that men and women have been aware 
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of for a long time; but we should like to be reassured 
as to the reality of an inhibitory ovarian hormone 
(shall we say chalone?) which keeps the latent mas- 
culine characters from finding developmental expres- 
sion. With elusive elixirs like hormones—though the 
bio-chemist has got a hold of two or three—there 
seems to be some danger of arguing to their existence 
from the fact that they are needed to support the view 
that the integration of the body is partly due to their 
influence. No doubt this is a sound theory, but its 
enthusiastic upholders do not always hasten slowly. 

In all this we are not for a moment reproaching 
Mr. Baker, who has no responsibility for the intrinsic 
difficulties of the biology of sex, and is neither unaware 
of the scientific difficulties, nor dogmatic in favour of 
any theory. We merely wish to suggest the desira- 
bility of caution, for we do not as yet know what sex 
means. The book is admirably fair-minded and is one 
of the clearest pieces of biological exposition we have 
ever read. It brings out very vividly how the new 
knowledge has solved some of the minor puzzles of 
sex—such as the reversal of sex in a hen’s life-time, 
the queer case of free-martins, the diversity in the 
development of the secondary sex-characters, such as 
antlers and plumage-decorations, the sex-linked char- 
acters like night-blindness and bleeding, the prepara- 
tion of the female mammal towards becoming a 
mother. The most outstanding relatively recent 
advances are tersely expounded, such as the possi- 
bility of effecting artificial parthenogenesis in numerous 
animal-types, up to and including frogs; or the more 
novel success that has attended attempts to control 
the sex of the offspring. This has not yet succeeded 
for man, but, as Professor Julian Huxley says in his 
characteristic introduction, it is now ‘‘ a possibility as 
alarming as stimulating in the vistas which it con- 
jures up.”’ 

Mr. Baker’s book is a contribution to ‘‘ scientific 
humanism,’’ for without relaxing in biological pre- 
cision it shows how a facing of the facts of sex will 
tend to help man to avoid gratuitous troubles. The 
most lasting of the tabus is breaking down before 
scientific understanding. On human sex-problems 
Mr. Baker speaks frankly but temperately, and not 
at too great length; and the light which the study of 
‘*the unconscious ’’ is throwing on these problems 
is used to good effect and without flare. Sometimes 
the useful ‘‘ conclusions ’’ at the end of the chapters 
take a somewhat over-condensed form, as when we 
are told that ‘‘ women are probably not inherently 
inferior to men; their inferiority is due to their up- 
bringing, during which inferiority is continually 
(though unintentionally) suggested to them.” Simi- 
larly it is a trifle optimistic to say that ‘‘ contracep- 
tion offers better health to women, better nourishment 
and education to children, and a normal sexual life to 
many who would otherwise be denied it.’’ The arith- 
metic on page 14 is faulty, but that is a crumpled rose- 
leaf. The illustrations are fresh and interesting, and 
the ‘‘ get-up ’’ of the book is delightful. 

F. 


FALLODON PAPERS 


Fallodon Papers. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
Constable. os. 6d. 


HE best retort to the favourite argument that 

politics in England have fallen so low that no 
decent man can touch them with a pitch-fork is surely 
to confront your pessimist with the ‘ Fallodon Papers,’ 
and to point out, quite truthfully, that it is only one 
among a dozen of nearly equal distinction published 
in the last few years by one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, past or present. Serenity of 


thought and expression is the outstanding quality of 
Lord Grey’s prose, and that quality has never been 
rarer in English than it is now. His scope is wide— 
‘ The Pleasures of Reading,’ ‘ Public Life,’ ‘ Words- 
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one 

1as- 

the Faber & G 

the aber wyer 

ere 

a will publish on the dates named, besides their Autumn 

wr Novels, the following books of general interest :— 

its 

y. Now Ready. The London Scene by LEWIS MEL- 
ing VILLE. Illustrated by AuspREY HAMMOND. 
sic Our Industrial Jungle by FRANK H. Sketches of familiar and unfamiliar features of 
are ROSE, M.P. (Labour) for North Aberdeen. London life. Crown 4to. Twelve shillings and six- 
- of A considered plea by a member of the “* right pence. 

ita- wing ’’ of the Labour Party for industrial Diving for Treasure by LIEUTENANT- 
sex peace and good will. Crown Five shillings. COMMANDER G. WILLIAMS, R.N. Iilus- 
om trated. A famous diver’s account of his 
ave September 28th. adventures on the floor of the ocean. Demy 
lew 8vo. Ten shillings and sixpence. 

of Italy and Fascismo by DON LUIGI 

ne, STURZO, founder of the Italian Partito October 19th. 

the Popolare. With an introduction by Gu.sert = The Psalms of David, _ illustrated with 
as Murray. The first authoritative criticism thirty-two black-and-white drawings by 
ar- of the Fascist movement. Demy Sve. Fifteen == FRIDESWITH HUDDART (The Baroness 
Ta- — de Lynden). A unique book. Seven and three- 
a ° quarter by eleven inches. Guinea. 

~: Seafaring by CAPTAIN GEORGE P. 

ssi- BOUGHTON, Master Mariner. _ Illustrated October 26th. 

Dus in colour by KENNETH SHoesmitH. A book A History of Caricature by J. BOHUN 
ore about old LYNCH, author of ‘‘ Max Beerbohm.’’ With 
rol trated Dy sailors. Mop twenty-one reproductions in collotype and 
Jed : twelve reproductions in line. Crown 4to. Twenty- 
his Poetry and the Poets edited, with an in- five shillings. One hundred numbered and signed 
as troduction, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. copies, a hand-made paper, bound in buckram, at two 
on- Essays on the art of Poetry by Sidney, and Gay 

Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and A Study of Swinburne by T. EARLE 
ific Arnold. Crown Gee. Seven shillings and sixpence. WELBY. With numerous illustrations. Mr. 
a Welby’s study is biographical as well as criti- 
will The Greatest Test Match by JOHN cal, and is based on much_ unpublished 
“he MARCHANT. An account almost over by material. Demy 8vo. Fifteen shillings. 
ore over, of the last Test, with ‘‘ action ’’ photo- . 
ms graphs and facsimile reproductions of the The Secret Mountain by KENNETH 
not score book. Crown 8vo. Six shillings. MORRIS. Decorated with eight coloured 
of designs by K. Romney Townprow. Ten 

beautiful and imaginative stories. Six by seven 
October _sth. and inches. Twelve shillings and sixpence. 
ers Branches of Adam by JOHN GOULD November 2nd. 
we FLETCHER. A poem in four books. Crown The Life and Letters of Tobias 

8vo. Six shillings. Seventy- bered and signed 

tly copies on hand-made paper’ bound in buckrame at ‘Stmollett by LEWIS MELVILLE. The first 
- twenty-one shillings. modern study of Smollett. Demy 8vo. Twelve 
aD Th T A shillings and sixpence. 
BERAUD. “Translated by Jou Pune, Afchitectural Style by A. TRYSTAN 
> k , A.R.I.B.A., author of ‘‘ 
th- seventy illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ten shillings 
= October 12th. and sixpence. 
n 

Pastiche. A Music-Room Book by YVONNE 

CLOUD. With thirty collotype reproductions Collected Poems by HERBERT READ, 

of drawings by Epmunp X. Kapp. Buckram, including several new and uncollected poems. 

Crown 4to. Two guineas. The edition is limited to Cr. 8vo. Six shillings. Fifty numbered and signed 

seven hundred and fifty copies, each signed by the copies on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, at 
n. artist and author. twenty-one shillings. 

All prices are net. The Publishers will be pleased to 
lat send their descriptive list, including fiction, post free. 
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worth ’ and ‘ Flyfishing,’ are among the subjects—but 
he is constantly attracted to Nature, into which he 
has a far deeper insight than all but a few naturalists, 
despite the limited extent of his information. Such a 
passage as this about the Carolina Duck (from the 
chapter on ‘ Waterfowl at Fallodon ’) has precisely the 
calm clarity of observation, quick with restrained 
enthusiasm, which makes Gilbert White and Hudson 
live—only those two, perhaps, give more pleasure to 
read : 
One year he noted the day she began to sit, and, as he 
knew the period of incubation, on the morning the duck was 
due to hatch the eggs he sat down a little distance away 
opposite the elm-tree. Presently he saw the duck come to the 
mouth of the hole and fly down into the long grass under- 
neath, where she began calling. Then he saw the little 
ducks come to the edge of the hole and fall, one at a time, 
except in one instance where two fell together. There were 
six of them, and he told me they fell like corks into the long 
grass. Afterwards I had the height from the ground 
measured and the depth of the hole in the tree measured. 
The hole was twenty-one feet above the ground, so that the 
little ducks, newly hatched when the mother flew out of the 
hole, had first of all in the dark cavity of the tree to climb 
up two feet within the trunk, then come to the mouth of 
the hole and throw themselves down, and after having done 
that to go with their mother for three hundred yards through 
the iong grass following her to the water. I think this is a 
striking incident. Think of the little ducks left in the nest. 
Newly hatched out, they had no feeding to strengthen them 
after leaving the egg. That they came out of the egg with 
such vitality and vigour that they could accomplish a climb of 
two feet perpendicular, and after falling twenty-one feet they 
could thereafter go three hundred yards through long grass, 
is a great tribute to the energy of Nature. 
We can confirm Lord Grey’s suggestion that wild 
ducks, when they nest in trees, coax their broods to 
the ground in the same way and do not carry them. 
On one or two other points—for instance, not only one 
but seven ringed British swallows have been found in 
South Africa—he betrays a limited acquaintance with 
published results which is easily forgiven him, and 
occasionally the same allusion is repeated, or some 
other trifle reminds the reader that these were origin- 
ally spoken, not written, words. But such reminders 
only serve to deepen the appreciation—the strength 
and tranquillity which would have been notable enough 
in laboriously composed essays are far more so in ad- 
dresses prepared and delivered under such handicaps 
as these have been. 

We like Mr. Gibbings’s woodcuts, but we cannot 
identify all his ducks. 


AFTERGLOW 
Collins’s Men. By A. E. R. Gilligan. Arrow- 
smith. 7s. 6d. 


The Game’s the Thing. 
Cassell. 6s. 


RICKET has never been so submerged in chatter 

as it was this summer. It is almost universally 
admitted that better play was seen twenty years ago, 
when there was no such fuss. However, we have seen 
a giant or two and the contests are worth putting on 
record. Mr. Gilligan writes like a fast bowler; he is 
a hearty penman and records his opinion that ‘‘Herby’’ 
Collins was the whitest of white men, which we do not 
doubt. He is all politeness to our visitors, and occa- 
sionally confuses the duties of a good host with those 
of the just critic. However, he does ask the Australians 
to encourage a spirit of levity in the coming genera- 
tion and one hopes that his request will not be over- 
looked. But who, save the exquisite Macartney, will 
be the schoolmaster to bring them to this state of 
grace? 

It is probable that one of the great Australian 
teams, that of 1902 for instance, could have 
played Collins’s men and beaten them by an innings 
every time. It is true that the 1926 team had bad 
luck. Illness hit them hard, and Taylor, one of the 
world’s great batsmen on his own wickets, never 
found his form until he scored a huge innings against 


By M. A. Noble. 


a second-class team. But Mr. Gilligan is too courteous 
to remark upon the stamp of mediocrity which was 
impressed upon eight of the sixteen players. They 
were good enough not to get beaten by our counties, 
but their bag of victories was small and they did not 
give the impression of caring much about winning 
these games. What would have happened to them 
if Barnes and Foster had been let loose on them in 
their old form? The Australians might reply in 
similar vein that there would not have been much left 
of England if Jones and Noble had set about them. 
The latter’s book is full of wisdom. Mr. Noble’s 
literary style is not always as effective as his bowling. 
To Trumper he will not concede the simple and suffi- 
cient word “‘ born.’’ ‘* It was on November 2, 1877, 
that Victor came from the Great Unknown to take up 
his earthly work.’’ However, having got this off his 
chest, the author writes a deserved tribute to 
Trumper’s genius, in which a rich experience of cricket 
and not a passion for fine writing frames the sentences. 
And what a canny, crafty book this is! To read Mr. 
Noble’s chapter on bowling is to feel instant convic- 
tion that one could get rid of Hobbs and Sutcliffe in 
a couple of overs, so much of strategy is propounded, 
such quality of guile is judiciously counselled. If 
English bowlers, who slog away mechanically with 
their cult of the seam-swerve, were to give an hour or 
two this winter to consider Mr. Noble’s remarks on 
variety of delivery, there would be fewer centuries next 
summer and fewer dull days. How many English 
bowlers consider the possibility of a ‘‘ yorker ”’ for 
the incoming batsman? How many really “ think ” 
a player out? One there is, Rhodes. And he, at the 
age of forty-nine, is the most successful of the lot. 
Let our bowlers just look at Rhodes’s record, then at 
Mr. Noble’s advocacy of craft and fine thinking, then 
at the possibilities of the spinning ball, and then let 
them stop fretting about the seam and the gloss which 
vanish in half an hour. Mr. Noble’s book contains 
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—=SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


REAL COMFORT WEAR FOR MEN. 


HEIR distinctive yet modest designs, rich smooth- 

ness and unusual comfort, allied to the keen value 

offered both in price and service, have made them the 
ideal wear for discerning men. 


Tab onevery COURTAULDS, (Dept. 99M), 19 Alder. 
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2 AUTUMN LIST 


The Noel Douglas Replias 


The volumes of this series to be issued during the autumn are the first six of an 
absolutely unique collection. For the first time the library, the student or the 
private collector can acquire exact reproductions of the actual text of editions of 
which, in many cases, only two or three copies are in existence. The development 
of a new photographic process has made it possible to produce this series at a price 
within the reach of all. Each volume has a full bibliographical note and is printed 
on Abbey Mills paper and bound in boards. There is also an edition limited to 250 
numbered copies printed on a beautiful Van Gelder rag paper and bound in vellum. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 
SONNETS 

The edition of 1609. 84 pp. 

Ordinary edition, 5s. net. 

Limited edition, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: POETICAL 
SKETCHES 

The edition of 1783. 76 pp. 
Ordinary edition, 4s. 6d. net. 

Limited edition, £1 5s. od. net. 


LYRICAL BALLADS, 1798 


The edition bearing the Bristol imprint. 
232 pp. 

Ordinary edition, gs. net. 

Limited edition, £2 2s. od. net. 


General 


POLITICAL MYTHS & ECONOMIC 
REALITIES By Francis DELaAIs1. 
Demy 8vo, 412 pp. 16s. net. 


M. Delaisi’s book has created a considerable interest 
in France and deals with the problem of Govern- 
ment in all ages. The myth and the system of 
administration, the author holds, must both be pre- 
sent and must be in accord. The present discon- 
tents are due to the myth being out of date. 


RECEIVE IT SO By BasiL MAINE. 
Introduction by LAwRENCE BINyON. 
Cr. 8vo, illustrated, 108 pp. 5s. net. 


A book of constructive and provocative musical and 
dramatic criticism by a well-known critic who has 
also created the title-réle in Binyon’s ‘* The Young 
King ” and Masefield’s ‘‘ Trial of Jesus’? at Mr. 
Masefield’s Boar’s Hill Theatre near Oxford. 


JOHN DONNE: THE FIRST AND 
SECOND ANNIVERSARIES 
The edition of 1621. 120 pp. 


Ordinary edition, 6s. net. 
Limited edition, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MILTON: MINOR POEMS 


The English poems from the edition of 1645. 
130 PP. 

Ordinary edition, 6s. net. 

Limited edition, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM COLLINS: ODES 


The edition of 1746. 58 pp. 
Ordinary edition, 4s. net. 
Limited edition, £1 1s. od. net. 


Literature 


THE PUBLIC MIND, Its Disorders : 
its Exploitation. By NORMAN ANGELL. 
Cr. 8vo, 224 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
Can Democracy be effective when problems of 
government become every year more complex and 
public opinion more emotional and unstable ? 
Elections and politicians, newspapers and news- 
paper lords, religion and parsons, education and 
teachers, are all discussed in Mr. Angell’s answer. 


MUST BRITAIN TRAVEL THE 
MOSCOW ROAD? 

By NORMAN ANGELL. 
Cr. 8vo, 190 pp. 5s. net. 
“* Mr. Norman Angell’s reply to Trotzky is a public 
event.’’—J. L. Garvin in The Observer.”’ 


““A book for which we have been waiting.’’— 
Spectator. 


The Threshold Books 


A BROTHER OF THE SHADOW 
By G. CoLmorg, author of The Thunder- 
bolt, etc. 

Cr. 8vo, 320 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


This well-known novelist opens this series of occult 
and psychic books with a novel which combines the 
attractions of the weird and the terrible with an 
inspired study of black magic in its conflict with 
white magic. 


THE SECRETS OF DR. 
TAVERNER By Dion Fortune. 
Cr. 8vo, 288 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The second volume in this series is also a novel, 
and tells of a healer of souls who has at his com- 
mand powers more than human with which to 
defeat the diabolical enemies of his patients. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, Publisher 
38 GREAT ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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the complete answer to all the demands for altered 
rules, a fourth stump, and all the eccentric devices for 
brightening cricket. There is one real guarantee of 
the brightening process, brainwork. Mr. Noble should 
have called his nook ‘ The Brain’s the Thing.’ For he 
has one. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


The Adventure of Man. By F. Crossfield Hap- 
pold. Christophers. 4s. 6d. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH, it may be recalled, be- 

guiled the tedium of an imprisonment in the Tower 
by writing a History of the World. The world at that 
time was a younger institution than it is to-day. 
Nevertheless, Sir Walter—owing presumably to lack 
of time—was forced to terminate his work at the period 
of the Second Macedonian War. Mr. Happold, who 
is a history master at the Perse School and a lecturer 
in the University of Cambridge, evinces considerably 
more enterprise than was shown by his illustrious pre- 
decessor. He has written a ‘‘ brief history of the 
world ’’ in which the Second Macedonian War is a 
mere incident, and to which the Great War of 1914-18 
forms a fitting conclusion. To tell the story of the 
human race in a plentifully illustrated volume of 
scarcely more than 200 pages is a task that calls for 
some courage. But Mr. Happold is not lacking in 
what Sir James Barrie has described as ‘‘ the lovely 
virtue.”’ 

He goes back to the very beginnings of things. In 
a passing reference to the Solar system he tells us 
that, ‘‘ More than 3,000,000,000 years ago it separated 
into its present parts.’’ (Time, as we know, has a habit 
of flying, but all the same, the date, it is to be pre- 
sumed, must be regarded as approximate.) ‘‘ Then,”’ 
proceeds Mr. Happold, ‘‘ the earth was but a flaming 
ball flying through space. Slowly it cooled and fell 
into its present shape. Slowly life of the most primi- 
tive kind evolved.’’ After that things begin to move. 
A period of comparative inertia is succeeded by one 
of intense activity. By the time we reach page 19 
a mammal has turned into a man. The adventure has 
begun. 

Mr. Happold is now hot on the track of history. 
Surveying mankind from China to Peru, he includes in 
his survey the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Judza, 
Greece and Rome, the birth of Christianity, the pro- 
gress of scientific discovery, the fight in England for 
civil and religious liberty and the development of the 
industrial system. A section of the book is also de- 
voted to explaining how Napoleon ‘‘ nearly conquered 
Europe.’’ The absence of any reference to Mr. Lloyd 
George in the concluding chapter is a regrettable 
omission. 

The breadth of the author’s theological sympathies 
is evidenced by the fact that when we turn to 
‘* Christianity ’’ in the index we are invited to “‘ see 
Catholic Church, Reformation, Religion.’’ Nothing, 
surely, could be fairer than that. It may be claimed 
for Mr. Happold that he has done all that is humanly 
possible in the space at his disposal, and indeed the 
book makes no pretension to completeness of treat- 
ment. It will doubtless find its place in many school 
libraries. 


PUTTING HISTORY ACROSS 


British Battles of Destiny. By Boyd Cable. 
Nelson. 5s. 


REASEY’S ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World’ was, without a doubt, one of the 
brightest ideas that ever came to the publishing world. 
They were not, of course, the fifteen most decisive 
battles; they were a purely arbitrary selection, based 
upon the personal predilections of a man whom no one 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S | 74: 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REMINISCENCES OF TRANSATLANTIC 


TRAVELLERS 
By CHARLES SPEDDING (for many years Purser 
of the Aquitania). Fully illustrated. 15/- net 


Stories of Lord Grey, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Beaver- 
brook, Carpentier, Dempsey, theatrical and film person- 
alities, etc. This book will be of the greatest interest both 
to those who have travelled across the Atlantic and to the 
ordinary reader, who will find its pages crammed with 
incident of an absorbing and exciting nature. 

“No fellow-traveller through the pages of Mr. Spedding’s book will 
ever be troubled with boredom, even for an instant’s space.’”-—Daily 
Telegraph. 


SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN’S LATEST BOOK 
COLLIER BRIGS ano THEIR SAILORS 


ILLUSTRATED 15s. net. A worthy successor to “ Before 
the Mast—and After.” 

From his unique personal experience, Sir Walter Runci- 
man gives his recollections of ships and sailormen of a 
type now long extinct in the north-east coast sailing fleet. 
He also gives some delightful pen pictures of our coasts and 
conditions in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
book is a fine commentary on a phase of England’s 
maritime glory. 

“ This is an informative and racy contribution to the literature of the 
sea.’’"—Liverpool Post. 


MARVELS OF MODERN MECHANICS 
By HAROLD T. WILKINS. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
This book is an attempt to set forth in an arresting 
manner and in plain but graphic language, with due regard 
to scientific accuracy, the romance of our wonderful, 
modern age of mechanism. The facts recorded in the book 
are as up to date as it is possible to make them. 


“ His readers will lay the book down agreeably stimulated and sur- 
prised.”"—Sunday Times. 


IRISH DORIC IN SONG AND STORY 
BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, D.Litt., Author 
of “‘ The Book of Irish Poetry,” ‘‘ The Irish Song 
Book,”’ etc. 6/- net 

This volume of poems by Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves 
follows not unappropriately the conference of a Doctorate 
of Literature upon Mr. Graves by his Alma Mater, Dublin 

University. Mr. Graves’s reputation as a poet has long 

been established, and this book will be a source of delight 

not only to those who already know his work, but to all 
lovers of poetry. 


Being the Third Book of JIMMY GLOVER. First 
Edition sold out. Second Edition now ready. 10/- net 
“I could fill half the paper with good stories from this book.’’—T.P.’s 
and Cassell’s Weekly. 
“Don’t miss this merry book.’’—Referee. 
Mr. Glover's book is full of good stories.’""—Daily Graphic. 
“‘ There are 256 pages in this book, and not one dull one.”"—Sporting 


Times. 
ROBERT W. SERVICE’S LATEST NOVEL 


THE MASTER OF THE MICROBE 
(Two Editions called for before publication.) 7/6 net 
Startling and amazing are the pictures that Mr. Service 
draws of the underground world of Paris. Apache life has 
never been so skilfully portrayed as in ‘“* The Master of the 
— A book that will never be laid aside once 
egun. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS 
By A. P. HERBERT & NIGEL PLAY- 
FAIR. FOREWORD BY JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. Illustrated by John 
Armstrong. Ready September 29. 7/6 net 
‘ Here is the book of that delightfully old- 
3 world revue which Mr. Playfair produced 
early this year at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. Teroughout the production there 
breathes the culture and quiet humour which 
Mr. Nigel Playfair knows so well how to con- 
vey to his audience. 
The delicious entertainment. . .. I take 
my hat off to it.”—JoHN GaLswortHy. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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The Saturday Review 


tante 


An Annual Pictorial Record of She Seasons 
Presentations at S1 ezr ourt. 


The Standard Work of Reference 


A SOUVENIR THAT IS TREASURED 


HIS Annual contains full page portrait repro- 
ductions of approximately one thousand Ladies 
presented at this Season's Courts, together with 
portraits of Her Majesty The Queen, Ladies of the 
Royal Family, Ladies of the Diplomatic Circle, etc., 
all portraits taken in their court robes. 


These studies by the World’s Masters of Photo- 
graphy constitute the most delightful and artistic 
collection of portraits ever assembled between two 
covers. 


“This is a book which thousands of followers of Court and 
Society life will be glad to treasure."—Western Morning News. 


“One of the most entertaining books I have read for many 
a day.”—Sunday Pictorial. 


’ Beautifully bound and printed on finest quality 
art paper. 


PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER 


Drawing Room Edition £3 3s. Od. Royal Edition £5 5s. Od. 


Printed and Published by 


JOHN HORN, LTD., 
18 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


AND | 


149/179 Howard Street, Glasgow. 
*Phone: REGENT 4102. 
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would have thought of selecting as the greatest judge 
of historical values, even in his own time. But they 
were accounts of battles. Next after love stories, they 
made the most direct appeal to the primitive instincts 
of mankind. They bored women, of course; but this 
disadvantage was off-set by the fact that the other 
sex begins to take an interest in fighting at a very 
tender age (an age when love-stories are unintelligible), 
and that the daily Press had not yet begun to cater for 
school-boys. 

There is no sort of book that is easier to write. 
You select your fifteen battles (Mr. Boyd Cable ad- 
heres to the mystic number) by putting down several 
hundred names upon a piece of paper and shutting 
your eyes and stabbing at them with a pencil. You 
then turn to the well-recognized contemporary authori- 
ties upon these selected fifteen, and simply ‘‘ write 
them up.’’ There is no better reading than an account 
of a battle written up by a journalist with a good 
knowledge (as Mr. Boyd Cable always has) of the 
uniform of the period, the kind of arms, tactics and 
strategy employed. He makes Cesar’s landing in 
Britain live again, and he must have brought a flash 
of understanding to thousands of people who profess 
to be ‘‘ bored by history,’’ merely by pointing out that 
Cromwell’s dragoons at Naseby wore scarlet coats, 
and that certain of the King’s regiments were in 
green or blue. But why limit yourself to fifteen? Is 
there not such a thing as progress? Why not exploit 
the gold-mine properly, and issue the results in illus- 
trated fortnightly parts over a period of years? It is 
a certain winner. 

Mr. Boyd Cable would be the star performer. 
What does it matter if he confesses to having ‘‘always 
a difficulty in attaching the correct dates to historical 
events ’’? What does it matter if he puts the battle 
of Damme (1213) among his decisive fifteen, on the 
ground that it ‘‘ led to Magna Charta,’’ while ignor- 
ing the obviously more important engagement at 
Bouvines? The point is that he has the right spirit 
in him. He can “ put it across.’’ He has a feeling 
for the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of an age long past, which a 
better-read historian might lack entirely. He is just 
the kind of writer who might give valuable assistance 
in restoring history to its proper place in popular litera- 
ture, which it has never recovered since the Whig 
writers of the nineteenth century used it as a kind of 
political Aunt Sally. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Origen and His Work. By Eugene de Faye. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. 

DR. DE FAYE, who has long been a student of Origen and 
is one of the leading Protestant theologians of France, gave last 
year a course of lectures on the teaching of Origen at the 
University of Upsala: these lectures are now printed. Origen, 
whose works were written in the first half of the third century 
was the most distinguished and most influential of the theolo- 
gians of the early church except, perhaps, Augustine. He was 
the founder of the scientific criticism of the Bible, and the 
reconciler of Christian beliefs with Greek philosophy. The 
author gives a very lucid account of Origen’s attitude towards 
the questions which were raised by the opponents of Christianity, 
and of the tendencies which led to his condemnation in later 
centuries. 


A Dawdle in France. By I. Sheldon-Williams. Black. 7s. 6d. 

THIS is an unconventional account of a bicycle trip from 
Dieppe to Mont Cenis last year, which carried the author 
through many pleasant towns and villages at remarkably little 
expense. It is illustrated by the author’s sketches, and we are 
led by them to hope for some more important works from his 
brush. Those who have gone over the ground, or any part of 
it, that he covers will recognize the fidelity of his impressions, 
and continue their reading maugre the strain of the continued 
jollity of his writing. His general notes on architecture are so 
good that one wonders why he holds Rouen Cathedral to be the 
masterpiece of French Gothic. But every eye has its blind spot, 
and once away from Rouen Mr. Sheldon-Williams is a good 
companion. 


AAAAA 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR 


General Literature. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
PITT: FIRST LORD CHATHAM 
Edited by ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. Demy 
8vo .15/- net. The volume is illustrated by por- 
traits of the correspondents and by facsimile repro- 

ductions of their handwriting. 

MR. PICKWICK’S PILGRIMAGES 
By WALTER DEXTER, Editor of ‘* The Dicken- 
sian.”” Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 


THE BEDSIDE BIBLE 
By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “ The Literary 
Man’s Bible,”’ etc. Crown 4to. 15/- net. 


THE SURGEON’S LOG 
By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM, M.D., Author of 
“The Night Nurse,”’ etc. An entirely reset and 
freshly illustrated edition. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


THE COMMON TOUCH 
A new Volume of Essays by JAMES AGATE, 
peed of “* Blessed are the Rich,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 
net. 
A YEAR IN MY FLOWER GARDEN 
By E. T. BROWN, Author of ‘* Your Few Acres.” 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


EVE’S BEAUTY SECRETS 
By W. A. POUCHER, Ph.C. Crown 8vo. 3/6 
net. A dainty volume with many charming 
illustrations. 
CHRISTABEL’S FAIRYLAND 
By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, profusely illus- 
trated by Pauline Gautier. Royal 8vo. 12/6 net. 


Art Books. 


GRAPHIC DESIGN ‘ 
A Guide to Commercial Art. By W. G. RAFFE, 
a.” F.R.S.A. Profusely illustrated. About 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
— Fully illustrated. Medium 
THE ART OF DECORATIVE 
PAINTING 
Ae BAYES. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 
Eighteenth Century French Romances 


THE MASKED LADY 
By J. DUREY DE SANVOY. Limited to 1,000 
numbered copies. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 
THE PROPHET’S COUSIN 
By NICOLAS FROMAGET, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. Limited to 1,000 
numbered copies. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 


New 7/6 Fiction. 
LOVE IN THESE DAYS 


By ALEC WAUGH, Author of “ Kept,” 
Pleasure,”’ etc. 


A DEPUTY WAS KING 
By G. B. STERN, Author of “‘ Tents of Israel,’’ etc. 


CHILDREN OF THE MORNING 
By W. L. GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ Gifts of Sheba,”’ 


te. 
FINAL SENTENCE 
By MICHAEL MAURICE, Author of ‘‘ The Long 
Way Round,”’ etc. 
PURITY 
A First Novel by Mrs. W. L. GEORGE. 
GEORGIAN STORIES, 1926 
The fouth volume in this successful series. 
Please send for detailed list, S.R., free on 
application 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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THE MEDICI1 SOCIETY'S 
AUTUMN. BOOKS 


MEDICI BOOKS FOR 
COLLECTORS 


With 6 plates in Colour and 70 in Monochrome. 
Cr. 4to. 17/6 net. 


A series of volumes on applied arts which is 
intended not only for collectors and con- 
noisseurs, but for all lovers of beautiful things. 


BATTERSEA ENAMELS, 1750-56 
By EGAN MEW. 


SAMPLERS. By AsHToN 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES 
OF THE XVIII CENTURY 
Others in Preparation. 


a 


MAST~ S OF ENGRAVINGS 
AND ETCHINGS 


Handbooks for Collectors and Students. 
Crown 4to (10 by 74 in.). Every known work 


by each master is reproduced. Bound in 
cloth. 175. 6d. net 
A New Volume 
ALBRECHT DURER 


By CAMPBELL DopGson 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 


Already Published. 
FOUR EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVERS 


ALBRECHT ALTDORFER 
Cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 


a 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


ILLUSTRATED IN PHOTOGRAVURE 
Each volume containing about 200 illustrations 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


VENICE. By SENATOR MOLMENTI 


The publishers feel themselves fortunate in having 
obtained so distinguished an authority as Senator 
Molment as the author of this work. 


Already Published 


Flanders & Hainault Rome 
Nice to Evain Mont Blanc 
(Route des Alps) The French Riviera 


Land of S. Francis 
The Italian Lakes 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK 
THE GARDENS OF ROME 
By GABRIEL FAURE. With 12 colour plates 
after PiERRE ViGNAL and many illustrations in 
photogravure. Demy 4to. 36s. net 
A delightful volume beautifully produced and illustrated, 
and written with knowledge and discrimination. 
FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE MAGIC LAMPLIGHTER 
By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB, Author of 
“ The Littlest One.” Illustrated in colour and 
line by MARGARET TARRANT. 7s. 6d. net 
A charming fairy story about magic happenings in 
London, written with all Mrs. Webb’s understanding 


of the things which delight children, and illustrated 
by the most popular of children’s artists. 


7 GRAFTOX STREET, W.1. 


The Dolomites 
Grenoble & Thereabouts 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


announce 


A finely illustrated edition of 


The Light of Asia 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. With 16 illustrations in 
colour by HAMZEH CARR and an introduction by SIR 
E. DENISON ROSS, K.C.1.E. Limited to 3,000 
numbered copies. £1 |1s. net. 


Thais 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. With 12 illustrations in photo- 
gravure and many decorations in black-and-white by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Uniform with the same artist’s 
illustrated edition of ‘* Penguin Island.” 16s. net. 


Unknown Suffolk 


By DONALD MAXWELL. With 20 illustrations in 
colour and many in line by the author. 15s. net. 


The Voyage of the “ Dayspring” 


Being the Journal of the late Sir John Hawley Glover, 
R.N., G.C.M.G. By A. C. G. HASTINGS. With an 
introduction by LADY GLOVER and 21 illustrations from 
photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


John Company 


By SIR WILLIAM FOSTER, C.1.E. A comprehensive 
history of the East India Company from its modest begin- 
ning in 1601 to its supersession in 1858 by the British 
Government. 12s. 6d. net. 


Conversations with Anatole France 


By NICOLAS SEGUR. Translated with an introduction, 

by J. LEWIS MAY. 7s. 6d, net. 

** A portrait from the brush of a painter of genius.’’— 
Sunday Times. 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, 


Fersen and Barnave 


Edited, with a Foreword, by O. G. de HEIDENSTAM. 
Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS and Mrs. WIL- 

FRID JACKSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
genuine contribution to history.’—Sunday Times. 


The Letters of George Eliot 


Selected and edited, with an introduction, by R. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Uniform with ‘* The Letters of 
Jane Austen.” 6s. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


The Old Bridge 


““ Mr. Locke has never been more engaging or amusing.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


LEO PERUTZ. 
The Marquis de Bolibar 


Translated by GRAHAM RAWSON. 

“A novel quite out of the ordinary... an excellent 
romance, high coloured and swift in action.’’--Times 
Literary Supplement. 

HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


Night of Peril 


MICHAEL ARABIAN 


Joykin 


G. V. McFADDEN. 


So Speed We 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


The Exquisite Perdita. By E. Barrington. Har- 
rap. 7s. 6d. 

The Beadle. By Pauline Smith. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Baby Grand. By Stacy Aumonier. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Flecker’s Magic. By Norman Matson. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


F the ell that Life offers him, the novelist can 

only afford to take an inch. What troubles us 
while we follow Mary Robinson’s career as wife, 
actress, mistress, versifier, is its improbability. She 
was everything by turns, and nothing long. She sur- 
vives her climaxes. When the Prince of Wales throws 
her over our romantic interest in her is shaken. Surely 
fate should draw the curtain here. But the curtain 
does not budge. Enter Charles James Fox, with his 
sensible, prosaic, but unglamorous proposal. We re- 
adjust our attitude; our intercst now must be slightly 
ironical, superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. But 
when she is supplanted in the affections of her new 
protector by Mrs. Armstead, her own waiting-woman, 
we hardly know which way tw look. Surely our atten- 
tion cannot be required any longer for such a dis- 
credited, ineffective heroiner But it is. We must 
make what we can of her final stage, mark how in 
her middle years she turned successful poetaster and 
achieved what she had lost in her early ’twenties, and 
lost it seemed irretrievably, respectability. In the 
face of this partial but ponderable triumph irony must 
suffer an eclipse ; a mood of philosophic contemplation, 
scarcely personal at all, brings our sorely harassed 
train of emotions to a close. 

But by this time the fictional aspect of Mrs. Robin- 
son, dominant in the earlier chapters, has receded and 
what remains is an historical portrait. Fiction, to be 
successful, has to insist upon a stricter preservation of 
identity and a more harmonious scquence of events 
illustrating character than Life—or such a life as Mrs. 
Robinson’s affords. The thread of Becky Sharpe’s 
character survives changes of fortune and decay of 
ambition, but sadly attenuated and diminished. 
Rebecca, Lady Crawley, the rumour of whose dim 
existence at Bath faintly reaches us, is but an echo 
of the vivid Becky of Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. She 
points the moral to a tale she has ceased to adorn. 
But though Mrs. Barrington, with the artist’s instinct, 
passes lightly over the closing passages of Perdita’s 
career, invoking a becoming twilight, we know and 
cannot cheat ourselves into not knowing that here is 
Mrs. Robinson, as large as life, a valued con- 
tributor to the daily newspapers, still asserting her 
personality and refusing the humble niche in the 
edifice raised, after all, to the honour of her youth and 
pride. 

Mrs. Barrington has written an interesting book 
about Perdita and her friends, Garrick, Sheridan, 
Fox and the First Gentleman of Europe. She has 
wisely refrained frem imitating too precisely con- 
temporary fashions of speech; her dialogue, like the 
dialogue of nineteenth-century historical novels, is a 
kind of poetic jargon, the accredited language of 
Romance. Her style is apt to be too florid; the glow- 
ing periods in which Burke described the beauty of 
Marie Antoinette have fixed themselves a little too 
firmly on her memory. But it is a fault in the right 
direction. She is lavish of colour and epithet; but 
how else could the effect of that gilded epoch be con- 
veyed? And she meets poor Perdita’s emotions half- 
way, with high-flown condolences and floral tributes 
of verbal sympathy, thus forestalling our own. But 
under this emotionalism lies a very clear view of the 
real issues of her heroine’s career. These are not 


sentimentalized, but obtrude themselves somewhat 


Broadway House List 


A HISTORY OF 
THE PIRATES 


An Account of the Robberies and Murders of the Most 
Notorious Pirates from their first Rise and Settlement in 
the Island of Providence to the Present Year. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES JOHNSON 


With 16 full-page plates, cr. 4to, 620 pages, 25s. net. 


Edited by A. L. HAYWARD, this is a complete unex- 
purgated reprint of the whole of this great masterpiece of 
roguery. Johnson’s is probably the best Pirate book ever 
written, the source upon which all subsequent writers have 
drawn. The lives of 34 pirates (including two women) are 
set down with a wealth of picturesque, if sanguinary, detail. 


The Babbitt Warren: A Survey of Modern Civilization. 
By C. E. M. JOAD, author of ‘* Thrasymachus.” With numerous 
illustrations from contemporary American life and manners, the 
author shows that American civilization is degenerate and degenerat- 
ing. The disquieting feature of the situation is the spread of the 
trouble to England and Europe. 6/- net. 


Bats In the Belfry: the Collected Nonsense Poems of L. 
DE GIBERNE SIEVEKING. Illustrated by JOHN NASH, with 
an Introduction to the Poems G. K. CHESTERTON and to the 
Drawings by MAX BEERBOHM, this handsome volume makes a 
notable addition to the ranks of that very English art, nonsense 
poetry. 10/6 net. 


Russian Literature, 1881-1925. sy rrince s. 
MIRSKY. A comprehensive volume by one of the most brilliant critics 
of Russian (or European) literature. ‘* Just what we want."’—New 
Statesman. A valuable Guardian. 12/6 net 


Sex in Man and Animals. By JOHN R. BAKER, 
Department of Zoolotv, University Museum, Oxford. Preface by 
Professor JULIAN S. HUXLEY. For the general public as well as 
for students of biology and medicine. An up-to-date account of the 
main facts and theories of sexual reproduction. 7/6 net. 


Psychology and Education. By Professor R. M. 
OGDEN. A _ valuable application of the important ‘“ Gestalt ** 
sychology to the problems of education which should be read in _con- 
junction with Kéhler's ‘ Mentality of Apes" (16/- net) and Koffka's 
** Growth of the Mind.’ (Sec. Imp., 15/- net). 12/6 net. 


The Early English Tobacco Trade. By c. M. 
MacINNES. The story of the discovery and introduction of tobacco 
into Europe, of the early trade in England, and of the beginning of 
foreign and colonial trade. With 8 plates, 7/6 net, 


The Borderland of Music and Psycholegy. By 
FRANK HOWES. Preface by Sir HUGH ALLEN. ‘“ May be recom- 
mended without reserve. ... He attacks some of the most elusive 
problems in music with the aid of a mastery of modern psychological 
d as it is refreshingly well- 


science. .. . As unc ly well 
written.”—Morning Post. 6/- net. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By E. J. DENT. A 
companion volume to Orpheus, recently published, both in the To-Day 
and To-Morrow Series The hook deals with the past, present, and 
future of music in an illuminating fashion. 2/6 net. 


Sullivan. By H. SAXE WYNDHAM. A new Tife of the 

composer, the story of his relations with Gilbert, and the history of 

the famous operas. This is the book to read now. As the Sunday 

Times remarks :—* All Gilbert and Sullivan devotees will place Mr. 

Wyndham’s book on their shelves.” This is the sixth volume of the 
Masters of Music 

Edited by Sir LANDON RONALD. Each with a portrait, cr. 8vo, 


7/6 net. 
Two New 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Humorous and Satirical Works of Quevedo 


Translated by Sir ROGER L’ESTRANGE, JOHN STEVENS, and 
others. Edited by CHARLES DUFF, with an Introduction and a 
Version of ‘‘ The Life of the Great Rascal.'’ Quevedo ranks next to 
Cervantes as the greatest pruse-writer of the Golden Age of Spanish 
literature. His ‘* Great Rascal ” is a masterpiece of picaresque fiction. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


The XV_ Joys of Marriage. Transtated from the old 
French by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction. This 
satirical and amusing volume is one of the last anti-feminine attacks 
of the Middle Ages. A gallery of uncomplimentary female portraits are 
bitingly sketched. Cr. 8vo, 46 net. 

Full Prospectus on apbdlication. 


The second impression of Plato’s American Republic, by 
DOUGLAS WOODRUFF, recognized as one of the most amusing 
extravaganzas of the generation, is almost exhausted. The third im- 
pression is in preparation. 2/6 net. 


ROUTLEDGE  :: KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House: €8-74 Carter Lane, London 


25 Set 
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Now Ready 
VOLUME VIII of THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
Cloth, 20/- net. Half-Morocco, 35/- net 
READY CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
The Great of All Nations and of All Times 
Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and 


J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
Cloth, 15/- net. Half-Morocco, 30/- net 


SECOND EDITION. 
The Key Above the Door 


By MAURICE WALSH 7/6 net 
A ROMANCE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

‘* A fine brave book, clean and healthy as the Highlands 
in which the story is placed. It has the full charm of 
the open air, redolent of the heather and the wild 
thyme, with the hum of bees and the call of the wild 
fowl. A really beautiful book. It shall go to our 
shelves to bring a sense of beauty and an appreciation 
of pleasure again and again. Essentially one of those 
books to be read and to be kept.”—South Wales Daily 
News. 


Over the Sea to Skye 7/6 net 
or Ramblings in an 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


With the Foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDoNnaLpD 
(Illustrated with 40 Beautiful Photographs) 


Educating a Hustand 
By JOHN L. CARTER 3/6 net 


A satirical story, with amusing and piquant scenes 
between husband and wife, whole-heartedly devoted to 
each other, but temporarily divided hy the perversity 
of Fate—and Man. A Melange of Marriage, Morals, 
and Motors. 


Scotland’s Heir! 


**Wae's me for P ince Chirlie” 


By WINIFRED DUKE 7/6 net 
** The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clemen- 
tina—they are all quite unforgettable.” —Hugh Walpole 

Edinburgh Memories and 

Some Worthies 

By Councillor WILSON M’LAREN 3/6 net 


These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Auld 
Reekie. 


The Cathedrals of Scotland 


By IAN GORDON LINDSAY 7/6 net 


With Foreword by Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


The Practical Daily Menu 


By C. B. PEACOCK 2/6 net 


Suggestions and Recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 
Suppers. ‘* Think of it, ye tired housewives! 
Almost too good to be true.”"—Evening Times. 


Podson’s G: Ifing Year 
By A. CAMPBELL WATSON 1/6 net 


Golfers will revel in the humour of this fantasy. 
Excruciatingly funny.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


The Budding Cricketer 1/- net 


By A. C. RUSSELL Ene and 
W. N. STEVENS 


A successful effort to tell young folk how to attain 
efficiency in the game. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38 Soho Square, London, W.1 & Edinburgh 


Selected from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Autumn List. 


EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE 
MOON. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and KERMIT ROOSE- 
ELT. Illustrated from photographs by the Authors. 16/- net 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt 
brothers to the Roof of the World in search of curious 
specimens of game. 


THE PULSE OF PROGRESS. 
WITH A SKETCH OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Explorer, Anthro- 
pologist, Professor at Yale Author of “ The Char- 
acter of Races,” ‘* West of the Pacific,” etc. 21s. net 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of ‘* Catherine de Medicis,” 
Renaissance Portraits,’ etc. 15/- net 
OUR MOBILE EARTH. 
By REGINALD DALY, Head of the Department of Geology 
in oe University. With many photographs, diagrams 
and map’ 21/- net 
BEYOND THE MILKY WAY. 
By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, Director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Author of ** The New Heavens” and 
“* The Depths of the Universe.” 7/6 net 


ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 
By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10/6 net 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY- 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on 

Playmaking,”’ ‘* Essays on English,” etc. 10/6 net 


THEATRE PRACTICE. 
By STARK YOUNG, Author of “‘ The Three Fountains,” 
Glamour,” etc. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


ASIA IN _ THE TWENTIETH GENTURY : 
r STUDY IN POLITICAL CHAN 
SIR ALEXANDER FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.L., 
Uh -D., President of the Indian Legislative ee 1920- 
/6 net 
THE “WRITING OF HISTORY. 
By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, former French Ambassador 
to the U.S.A.; WILBUR CORTEZ ABBOTT, Professor of 
History at Harvard University; CHARLES WILLIAM 
COLBY; JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Professor of History 
at Smith College. 7/6 net 
SMOKY : The Story of a Cow Pony. 
By WILL JAMES, Author of “ Cowboys North and South ” 
and “* The Drifting Cowboy.”’ Illustrated by the Author. 


10/6 net 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC: 
SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. 
By CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United 3 


EVOLUTION & RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 
By Professor HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President of 
the American Museum of Natural History, Author of “* The 
Age of Mammals,”’ “* From the Greeks to Darwin,” 7 a 

n 

THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM THE 

DAYS OF THE EGYPTIANS TO 
MODERN TIMES. 
By ELIZABETH SAGE, Associate Professor of Home-Econ- 
omics, Indiana University. Illustrated. 7/6 net 

FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 

By THOMAS JESSE JONES, Ph.D., LL.D. With a Preface 
by Franklin H. Giddings, Ph.D., LL.D., and an Introduction 
; Based Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I., C.B., LL.D., Master of 

niversity College, Oxford. 6/- net 

ICE HOCKEY : 

A MANUAL FOR PLAYER AND COACH. 


By THOMAS K. FISHER. Illustrated by Diagrams and 
Photographs. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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harshly through the gaseous passions with which they 
are overlaid. 

‘ The Beadle’ is a complete contrast. The Dutch 
settlers in South Africa whom Miss Pauline Smith 
portrays wouid have considered Perdita and her circle 
food for the fires of hell. It was indeed the complaint 
of Aalst Vlokman, the beadle, that Andrina, in whom 
he took a fierce (and, unknown to most, a paternal) 
interest, had no sense of sin. He was right to be 
fearful for her. The Englishman, ’Arry, dwelling in 


By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. Decorated 
with frontispiece, title page, head and tail pieces 
specially designed and cut on wood by ROBERT 


their midst ostensibly to learn farming, conveys the | GIBBINGS. 10/6 net. 

secret of his love medium of a dictionary. | Daily News.~"" A charming, tranquil beck, revelation of 
ing y HS ying i se | the mind of a contented man. ... This is an open-air ° 

the genial | one that may well introduce country-dwellers and country 


of youth where no misgiving is, becomes his mistress. 
The Englishman loves and runs away. He had been | 
interested in someone called Lettice. ‘‘ Lettice is still 
Lettice,’’ writes his sister, and away he goes to make 
sure, leaving Aldrina’s relations and acquaintances to 
bring her to a belated consciousness of sin—an en- 
lightenment they impart without delay, directly her 
condition becomes known. 
‘ The Beadle ’ is a sincere, well-written, well-devised | 


tranquillity of vision which among modern writers Lord Grey 
suspected richness.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 


BY SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN~ 7/6 net. 


Spectator.—* She has observed, she has something to say, 
and she knows how to say it—the three things that go to make 
up a good book... . We commend Mrs. Millin’s book to our 
readers’ most serious attention.” 


CIVILISATION or CIVILISATIONS: 
An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy 
of History 7/6 net. 

By E. H. GODDARD and P. A, GIBBONS. 

With an Introduction by F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
A WILTSHIRE PARSON AND 
HIS FRIENDS The Correspondence of 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. Together with 

four hitherto unidentified reviews by COLE- 

RIDGE. Edited by GARLAND GREEVER. 
10/6 net. 


A GREAT-NIECE’S JOURNALS 


Being Extracts from the Journals of FANNY 
ANNE BURNEY (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. 
Edited with a Preface and Notes by MARGARET 
S. ROLT. 8 collotype illustrations. 21/- net. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN 
ENGLAND (1224-1539) [Sept. 30] 
By EDWARD HUTTON 7/6 net. 
THIERS AND THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY (1797-1848) 


By JOHN M. ALLISON, Professor of History 
at Yale University. 8 illustrations. [18/- net. 


RICHARD KANE LOOKS AT 
LIFE: A Philosophy for Youth 

By IRWIN EDMAN. 6/- net. 
PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE. Authorized 
translation from the French. 18/- met. 


FICTION 
HIGH SILVER 


piece of work, interesting for the light it throws on 
a pioneering community, late in time though primitive | 
in ideas. But the wheels it runs on are too well | 
oiled. The affair between Aldrina and the Englishman | 
is not engineered or plotted or arranged, it simply | 
happens. The lover, who was selfish and light-hearted | 
but not (apparently) a cad, deserts the girl he has | 
ruined without compunction. She herself, when her | 
time comes, gives birth to her child with as little ap- 
prehension or misgiving. Her neighbours are | 
shocked; one refuses her shelter: but there is an ex- 
traordinary and to our mind unexplained discrepancy 
between the severely puritanical attitude of the little 
colony and the happy paganism of the lovers. The 
Englishman was, of course—an Englishman; but he 
was a man of intelligence, and, however naturally 
treacherous the species, one can hardly suppose him 
to have been quite blind to the terrible results, for the 
girl, of his monstrous behaviour. Nor are we pre- 
pared to grant Miss Smith’s premise that a girl 
brought up as Aldrina was, in the heart of a narrowly- 
religious sect, could have been without a sense of sin. 
Censoriousness was in the air she breathed and in 
every werd her Aunt Johanna spoke. One has nothing 
but admiration for the fluency and ease and emotional 
restraint of Miss Smith’s narrative: but it is as 
though she was describing the procession of the 
seasons. Her powerful sense of life suffocates her 
sense of lives, though not her sense of character, 
which is acute. 

Mr. Stacy Aumonier, on the other hand, uses life 
as a kind of spring-board for his characters. Far 
from being embedded in it, they feel it firm beneath 
their feet. They are much more than the sum of their 
circumstances. In fact, Mr. Aumonier sketches in a 
light background and leaves them to entertain us 


with their tricks. We are entertained and, as at a  SaSaeet ees 7 
good music-hall, we watch the turn before us, but THE VERDICT OF YOU ae. ; 
with an eye on the next item. Mr. Aumonier, free 
from overmastering preconceptions about the turn DANGEROUS ae 7/6 net 
things take or ought to take, is also free to pick and - ae Ses — 
choose his subject as he will; he chooses what he are W. POWELL 7/6 net 
thinks will make an effective story, and his choice is Auge OUSE 7 
rarely mistaken. The most amusing piece in the col- 7/6 net 
lection is the account of an American visitor’s attempt cama, CURE 
to establish a society of ‘‘ Bisons’’ in an English By RICHARD KEVERNE 7/6 net. 
village. Confronted by a wall of indifference the at- BRANGANE 
tempt fails; but the story succeeds triumphantly. By MARTIN MILLS 6/- net. 
Miss Townsend Warner has set a fashion for : 
witches. Here, in ‘ Flecker’s Magic’ is a Parisian 
one, a good-natured benevolent creature, without the WAYS OF ESCAPE 
subtle malice of Lolly Willowes; but endowed instead Ry NOEL FORREST 7/6 net 


with an interest in metaphysics and a desire to make 
others share it. She is rather a bore, and the story, 
though enlivened by a wishing-ring, is unexciting. Mr. 


Matson is a metaphysician rather than a magician. SH 10 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2)jjjjjjii 


19,000 copies sold in a month. 
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The Fire of Desert Folk 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI, 


Author of “‘ The Shadow of the Gloomy East,”’ “‘ From 
President to Prison.”’ Illustrated 16/- 
The record of a journey from Oran, in Algeria, to 
Casablanca, on the west coast of Morocco. The author 
deals with Islam, her customs, legends and architecture 
in a light and pleasing style. 


The Black Death 


A Chronicle of the Plague from 1348-1720, based on 
Contemporary Sources. 


Compiled by JOHANNES NOHL. 
Translated by C. H. CLARKE, Ph.D. 


With numerous illustrations 12/6 
Irony : 
An Historical Introduction by 
J. A. K. THOMSON, 7/6 


Author of ‘‘ Greeks and Barbarians.”’ 


The author here traces the genesis and development ef 
Irony, employing an historical method, since Irony is a 
Greek thing; but employing this method as an instrument 
of literary criticism. 


Music and the Gramophone 
Compiled by H. L. WILSON 7/6 


The author has ransacked the musical literature of many 
languages, and has compiled a comprehensive handbook. 


Lord Shaftesbury and Social 


Industrial Progress 


By J. WESLEY BREADY, M.A., B.D. 16/- 
Ready October 5 


This book unfolds a stirring drama of social achieve- 
ment—the long fight for a Ten Hours Bill, the emancipa- 
tion of women and children from barbaric conditions in 
collieries, and of infants from the horrors of chimney- 


sweeping. 


Spirit of Bohemia 


By VLADIMIR NOSEK 12/6 
Ready October 5 

The author throws a new light on the spiritual forces 

which led to the rebirth of the ancient Kingdom of 

Bohemia under the new name of the Czechoslovak 


Republic. 


Thirty Years of Modern 


History 
By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE 10/6 


“* Mr. Wallace can certainly claim to have produced a comprehensive 
synthesis, and his argument offers a suggestive clue to the uncertain- 
ties of our time.’’—Times. 


English Speech To-day 
By BERNARD MACDONALD 4/6 


“* There is none but could learn much from these 100 pages of con- 
centrated learning.” —New Statesman. 


Fundamentals of School Health 
By JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. 35/- 


Author of ‘‘ School Vision,”’ etc. 

Ready October 5 
This book, based on wide experience, is more com- 
prehensive than any other on the subject. It sets out the 
essential facts which have necessitated a public provision 
for School Hygiene, and seeks standards which fore- 
shadow yet further extensions. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 


NELSON’S LIST 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


Homilies and Recreations 
A collected volume of Essays and Addresses. 


Edition de luxe on large r, signed by the Author, 
limited to 200 copies. 21/- cen. ‘Cloth hee, 7/6 net 


The Three Hostages 
Uniform Edition. 6/- net and 4/6 net. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 


Studies Green and Gray 
A Volume of Essays. Cloth, 7/6 net. 


By BOYD CABLE 


British Battles of Destiny 
A vivid and informing book. With maps and 
plans 5/- net 


Nelson’s Poets 
6/- net 3/6 net 1/6 net 


17th-Century Devotional Poets 


RE-ISSUES AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Uffizi Gallery With 50 Plates in Colour. 
Text by PAUL G. KONODY £2 2s. net 


A Land of Romance By JEAN LANG 
The romantic history of the Scottish Border. Six 


hotogravures from painti Tom Scorr. A re- 
Cloth, 12/6 net 
Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them 


By H. J. & W. P. WRIGHT 
24 plates in colour. A revised edition. 10/6 net 


Arms and Armour (British and Foreign). 
By CHARLES HENRY ASHDOWN. A re-issue. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, gilt top 10/6 net 


Nelson’s New Novels 7/6 net 
Tales of Adventure and the Open Air 

JUST PUBLISHED 

Simmonds BY OSWALD KENDALL 


A thrilling story of adventure in a poaching schooner 
in the wild waters of the Northern Pacific. 


The Scarlet Mask sy CHARLES RODDA 
A tale of old days in Australia—a second ‘‘ Robbery 
Under Arms ’’—with perhaps the horse “* Bruce, Son 
of Bannockburn,” as the true hero 


RECENT ISSUES 


e By J. L. RANKEN 
“This exciting adventure story.” —Nottingham 
Guardian 

*Scutcheon Farm By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD 
*“* A novel of more than average merit.’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle 


The War Maker By ALAN HILLGARTH 
** Far above the average in its class.’’-—Punch 


The Glory of Egypt By L. MORESBY 
Extremely readable—the excitement is well sus- 
tained.”’—Times Literary Supplement 


The Stormy Petrel By OSWALD KENDALL 
** A sea tale to stir the blood.’’—The Referee 


South Sea Gold By CHARLES RODDA 
rattling good tale.”"—Church of England News- 
paper. 

The Peacock’s Tail 


By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 
distinctly stirring tale.”"—Yorkshire Post 


The Ivory Graves’ By SIR HECTOR DUFF 
“* A well-told story of adventure.”—Times Literary 


Supplement 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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Bred OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS ON 
tHE ORIGINS OF THE WAR. 1898-1914. 

Selected and edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., 
and Harold Temperley, Litt.D. A rich new source 
of materials for the history of the momentous period 
culminating in the Great War of 1914-1918 will be 
made available during the next three or four years 
by the publication of selections from the Archives 
of the Foreign Office. It has been decided to publish 
Vol. XI first. This volume deals with the period 
June 28 to August 4, 1914. This has not been pre- 
pared by the Editors, but by Mr. J. W. Headlam- 
Morley, C.B.E., and will be ready shortly. A des- 
criptive prospectus of the series will also be avail- 
able shortly, and will be sent post free. 


Nae HEALTH. Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer on the state of Public 

Health for the year 1925. 3s. (3s. 34d.). 
Seventh Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 
1925-1926. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). Seventh Annual Report 
of the Scottish Board of Health, 1925. 5s. 6d. 
(5s. 10}d.). An Outline of the Practice of Preventive 
Medicine. Is. (1s. 24d.). 


EPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

ON INDIAN CURRENCY. An examination 

of the Indian Exchange and Currency System, 
together with important and far-reaching recom- 
mendations. 2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.)—‘‘ Few financial 
documents ... have been awaited with greater 
interest this year.”—Financial Times. ‘‘ Undoubt- 
edly an  epoch-making document.’’—Financial 
News. ‘‘ An able report.”’—Statist. The Minutes 
of Evidence and Appendices containing the oral and 
written evidence of the leading British and Indian 
economists are also available). APPENDICES: 
Vol. 2, Indian, 8s. (8s. 6d.); Vol. 3, English, 4s. 
(4s. 5d.). EVIDENCE: Vol. 4, Indian, 10s. 
(10s. 9d.); Vol. 5, English, 6s. (6s. 6d.); INDEX : 
Vol. 6. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


OVERTY, NUTRITION AND GROWTH. 

A Study of Child Life in Cities and Rural Dis- 

tricts of Scotland. 10s. (10s. 5d.). A social sur- 
vey from a new angle which provides fresh data of 
immense value for the study of the problem of 
poverty. By the Medical Research Council. ‘* Ad- 
mittedly a pioneer investigation, and the conclusions 
arrived at cover a wide field.”,-—Morning Post. 


TATISTICS are the raw materials of a commer- 
cial intelligence service, Government Publica- 
tions abound in them, many being of first-rate 
value in commercial organisation. The Guide to 
Current Official Statistics covers the whole field on 
a very novel, labour-saving plan. 1924 Issue, 1s. 


(1s. 4d.). 1925, now ready, Is. (1s. 3}d.). Quite 
indispensable to all who use facts expressed 
numerically. 


HE DRAMA.—The Drama in Adult Educa- 

tion, ls. (1s. 2d.). Nature and History of Dra- 

matic Art, its present position, and a stimulating 
Criticism. 


IXPENNY REPORTS.—Report on Broadcast- 

ing 64d.), Rural Education (7d.). Educational 

Work of Women’s Institutes (6}d.), Effect of 
Social Insurance on Migration (6}d.), Public Edu- 
cation in Health (7d.), Tours in Native Reserves in 
Kenya (7d.). Picture Books of English Art: Alabas- 
ter Carvings (74d.), Chairs (7}d.), Miniatures (7}d.), 
Porcelain Figures (7}d.), Elizabethan ang Stuart 
Embroideries (7}d.), Glass (74d.), Wrought Iron 
(7}d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at— 
LONDON : Adastra! House, Kingsway, W.C.2; MANCHES.- 
TER: York Street EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, or through any bookseller. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude gy 
prejudice subsequent review. 


N ‘ Downland Man’ (Cape, 21s.) Mr. H. J. Mass. 

[ inziam gives us the story of civilization in pre- 

Roman England, using Avebury and Stonehenge 
as his centres, and casting back to what he supposes 
to have been the cradle of that civilization in the 
eastern Mediterranean two thousand years before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The book, which is 
likely to be a good deal discussed, has a preface by 
Professor Elliot Smith. 

‘ The Autobiography of Sir Felix Semon ' (Jarrolds, 
21s.) is apparently a very candid account of the career 
of the distinguished specialist of Victorian days. It 
recounts his experiences in the Franco-Prussian War, 
describes the controversy raging over the treatment 
of the perhaps-in-any-event-doomed Crown Prince, 
and contains reminiscences of British royal patients. 
But it is a good deal more than medical in its scope. 
Sir Felix Semon knew most people worth knowing in 
his day. 

‘ Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting ’ 
(Chatto and Windus, 3os.), by Professor Ernst Pfuhl, 
has had the advantage of, being translated by Pro- 
fessor J. D. Beazley. The text pretends to be nothing 
more than a series of answers to questions raised by 
the plates, of which there are some 160; but that is 
the author’s modesty. As for the plates, it must be 
left to an expert in this particular subject to judge 
whether they are of the most significant works extant, 
but as reproductions they are admirable. Nothing 
could be better than the reproduction in colour of a 
mummy portrait of the first century. 

‘ Ritual and Belief in Morocco ’ (Macmillan, 2 vols., 
50s.) is an example of the thoroughness with which 
Professor Westermarck labours. In 1898 he deter- 
mined to study this subject in the East in general. 
Getting as far as Morocco, he came to the conclusion 
that ritual and belief in that one country would be a 
matter for a life-time of research. He accordingly 
revisited Morocco twenty-one times, and only now 
puts forth the results of his elaborate inquiries. 

‘ Gilbert and Sullivan’ (Dent, 6s.), by Mr. A. H. 
Godwin, has two curious items in its introductory 
matter—an ingenious essay by Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
and a composite photograph of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
whose features blend very well. |The book seems 
likely to delight the faithful. But is not Sullivan as a 
satirist taken a shade too seriously by Mr. Chesterton? 

* Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century ’ (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.) has an intolerably cumbrous title, but contains, 
so far as our cursory examination has gone, valuable 
and in a good sense popular appreciation of the thought 
of Hooker, Grotius, Hobbes and Spinoza by various 
lecturers working with Professor Hearnshaw. 

In ‘ The Abbess of Castro’ (Chatto and Windus, 
zs. 6d.) Mr. C. K. Scott Moncrieff continues the good 
work of translating Stendhal. Two of the stories 
have a peculiar interest for English readers, since one 
was used in its primitive form by Webster for ‘ The 
White Devil’ and the other by Shelley for ‘ The 
Cenci.’ We suggest to Mr. Scott Moncrieff a note, 
in his final volume, on the reputation of Stendhal in 
England. Unless memory is playing some wicked 
trick on us, he was first criticized here by, of all 
people, Lever. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the charm- 
ing appearance of the first two volumes in the Essex 
edition of the works of Mr. H. G. Wells— The His- 
tory of Mr. Polly’ and ‘ Kipps’ (Benn, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
6s. leather). 

We regret that last week we gave the publishers of 
‘The Real Stevenson’ as Messrs. Putnam. This 
book is reviewed on page 339 of this issue. 
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FICTION 


RUMNEY PUKiKAIT 


THE EXQUISITE PERDITA 


By E. BARRINGTON, Author of Glorious 


Apollo and The Divine Lady. 
Fifth Edition since September 10 


The story of Perdita Robinson, the actress whose 
talent and amazing beauty captivated the fashionable 
world of the late eighteenth century. Coached by 
David Garrick, sponsored by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, intimate with Charles James Fox, she 
reached the summit of her fame in her romance with 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George IV. 


7/6 net 


“A captivating story. The character of Perdita is a real 
creation. The novel has a solidity and power of its own even 
apart from the fascination of its panorama of the past.’”’— 
Spectator. 


“ A most moving romance told with restraint and the absolute 
eonviction of one who knew Perdita through and through. 
This is much more than a novel. It is a historical document 
of immense interest.""—Daily Graphic. 


AT THE GREEN DRAGON 


v J. JEFFERSON FARJEON, Author of 


. 17, ete. 7/6 net 
Second Edition. 


“An entertaining story, full of exciting and breathless 
situations.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE JUDGE OF JERUSALEM 


By URSULA BLOOM, Author of Vega- 
bond Harvest, etc. 6 net 


A vivid story of a strange fulfilment of destiny, 
worked out in the character of a young leader of the 
people in an England plunged into the horrors of 
a social revolution. 


GENERAL 


THE FIGHT FOR THE ASHES 
IN 1926 


By P. F. WARNER. With 48 Photo- 
graphs. 5/- net 
Ready early October. Order your copy now, 


A critical and descriptive account of the Aus- 
tralian Cricketers’ tour. All the matches played by 
them, besides the Tests, are analysed in full. 


A BOUQUET FROM FRANCE 


By WILFRID THORLEY, Author of The 

Londoner’s Chariot, etc. 7/6 net 

One hundred representative French poems, from 

the thirteenth century to the present day, with 
renderings into English verse. 


“ Charmingly bound and printed. Mr. Thorley treads 
thorny path of the trars'ator with winged feet.""—Spectator. 


ARRAP & C9 LTD 


PARKER STREET-LONDON | 


Ready Shortly 


Fifty Years 
of 


Parliament 
by 
The Earl of 


OXFORD & 
ASQUITH 


“* Intended,” as Lord Oxford says, ‘‘ to be a contribution to 
history written to a large extent from first-hand knowledge,"’ 
it covers the struggles and triumphs and failures of no fewer 
With 8 plates in each volume. 

The set 50/- net. 


than eleven Parliaments. 
2 vols. 


Ready Shortly 


Soldiers and 
Statesmen 


by Field Marshal 


SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


The relations which existed between soldiers and statesmen of 
the Entente Powers were often the subject of conjecture and 
discussion during the Great War, but not until now have they 
been explained and correlated. With 4 plates in each volume. 
2 vols. The set 50/- net. 


| Ready Shortly 


The Changing 


East J. A SPENDER 


In this important volume the author gives an account of his 
travels in 1925/26, and compares the conditions in Turkey, 
Egypt and India. Mr. Spender was at the New Turkish Capital, 
Angora, during the Mosul crisis, and while in India he met 
many important people, including the famous Indian leader 
Gandhi. Cloth, 10/6 net. 


Three great 7/6 Novels 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S 
Lord Raingo Ready October 7 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S 
Joanna Godden Married 


and other stories. 


| 
SUTHERLAND’S 
| Unquenchable Fire 
| 

| 
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‘“‘ How did I learn to speak 


Foreign Languages so fluently ? 
Why! by Gramophone.”’ 


‘* By Gramophone! You mean, I 
suppose, that you learned them at 
school and polished them up by gramo- 
phone.”’ 

“* Not at all. I mean what I said 
—I learnt to speak French, Spanish 
and German by gramophone—thanks 
to the Linguaphone Method. Now I 
am learning Italian.” 

** But how on earth can you follow 
a foreign language on the gramophone, 
if you don’t know anything about that 
language ?”” 

“ Well, English was foreign to you 
when you first heard it, wasn’t it? 
Yet you learnt to speak English by 
listening to it being spoken, didn't 
you?" 

‘* That's true! Tell me about this 
Linguaphone Method—you've made me 
curious.”’ 

* You ae get a set of Lingua- 
phone records in the language you 
want to learn—and whenever you've 
a few minutes to spare you play them 
over on the gramophone.” 

“ That’s all right, but I shouldn’t 
understand what was being said.” 

“* Yes, you would—because with the 
Linguaphone set of records you receive 
a special text book; this contains not 
only every word spoken by the records, 
but composite pictures which illustrate 
every person, article and action men- 
tioned. Thus, you learn the language 
by the natural easy method, just as a 
child learns English, by associatins 
things with the appropriate word 
sounds.” 


“Um! But look how rapidly 
foreigners speak. How can you follow 
them on the gramophone ?” 


“* That’s simple. The early lessons 
are spoken slowly and deliberately. 
Then, as you progress with the lessons 
the toon increases gradually, until 
eventually you reach normal conver- 
sational speed." 


“It sounds jolly interesting. Tell 
me, what are the lessons about? 


They describe the Home, the 
Street, the Shops; they take you to the 
theatre, the hotel, the country, the sea- 
side; you visit the post-office, the rail- 
way station, even the doctor and the 
chemist.” 


** I often wondered how you learned 
to speak Spanish so fluently—now the 
secret’s out.” 


*““ Yes, it's thanks to the Lingua- 
phone Method—Dorothy and Jack both 
learned French and Spanish by the 
same method—with my sets of records, 
in fact. Why not ask the Lingua- 
phone Institute to send you full par- 
ticulars—it costs nothing. As a matter 
of fact, they will let you have an outfit 
on trial for Seven Baye without any 
obligation.”’ 

“That's very fair—I’ve 
wanted to learn Italian.”’ 

Well, you'll find the Linguaphone 
Method the easiest way to learn—be- 
cause it’s so natural—and the Italian 
lessons are, of course, recorded by a 
native teacher. Write for the 24 pp. 
book to-day—don’t forget.”’ 


always 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
FRENCH ITALIAN GERMAN SPANISH 


AFRIKAANS 


ENGLISH 


ESPERANTO 


(Russian in preparation) 


H.G. WELLS writes 


“ Your language records : 
are admirable. You 
have made it possible 
jor an attentive student, 
without a teacher of any 
sort, to understand 
spoken French and to : 
speak it intelligibly.” 
THE 
LINGUAPHONE 
INSTITUTE. 
300 Napier House, 
24 High Holborn, ; 
London, W.C.1 


(2 doors from Chance 
Lane Tube Station) 


Send Coupon for 24 pp. Book—FREE 


Fill in the coupon below now, and post 
it at once, and receive, by return, the 
24 pp. book telling all about the 
Linguaphone Method, the wonderful re- 
sults it has achieved, what it costs, and 
how you can have a 


Napier House, 
24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


Please send me POST FREE the 
LINGUAPHONE BOOK and 


Branches : particulars of SEVEN DAYS FREE 
FRANCE: Rue Lan- ‘PRIAL 
Lyons HOL.- 

: Zwart Janstraat, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New 


Box 238 G.P.O., Sydney ; 
SOUTH AFRICA: 223 
Smith Street, Durban. 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—., 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 

i. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Stree, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimoie 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioncd 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


complying with these Rules will be 


Acrostic No. 236 
FowLs oF THE AIR, ONE WRONGLY NAMED, ONE RIGHTLY ; 
THIS SEEKS ITS FOOD BY DAY, THE OTHER, NIGHTLY. 


1. For trivial ornament no pretty word. 

2. Behead. In immemorial elms ’twas heard. 

3. To fraudful milkmen long I lent my aid. 

4. A horse of mettle he, no sorry jade. 

5. Not much used singly; always sold in pairs. 

6. Pertains, if I am well informed, to bears. 

7. Who raised such works were, sure, in strength our 

betters. 

8. Bis dat and cito dat the man of letters. 

9. Holds fruit and flowers—word in France unknown. 

10. Don’t stay inside: ’twould freeze you to the bone! 

Solution of Acrostic No. 234 

1A W! 1! “* The law is a ass.”"—Bumble, in ‘ Oliver 
S Ik? Twist,’ chap. 51. 
Y dobo N 2 To take silk means to attain the rank of 
Oo wle T King’s Counsel. 
lalum 4“ ‘Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume ! 
Leathe R 
i si S Well I know, now, this dim lake of 
K i Te4 Auber— 
E unomi AS This misty mid region of Weir— 
I do L Well I know, now, this dank tarn of 
T able-d’hét E® Auber.”’ 


E. A. Poe: ‘ Ulalume.’ 
5 An asteroid discovered in 1851. 
4 Its weak bill and talons render it the least 
formidable of the birds of prey. 


6 The ‘table d’héte’ was, as its name 
implies, originally the landlord’s own 
dinner-table. 


Acrostic No. 234.—The winner is Mrs. M. M. Snow, North- 
down Hill School, Cliftonville, Margate, who has chosen as 
her prize ‘ The Marquis de Bolibar,’ by Leo Perutz, published 
at The Bodley Head and reviewed in our columns on Septembrr 
11 under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Thirteen other competi- 
tors chose this book, twelve named ‘ Joseph Conrad as I Knew 
Him,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—lIago, George W. Miller, H. M. Vaughan, 


C. J. Warden. 


Ont Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, Mrs. R. H. Booth- 
royd, C. H. Burton, Ruth Carrick, J. Chambers, A. R. N. 
Cowper Coles, Reginald P. Eccles, Gay, Hanworth, Reginald 
J. Hope, Gladys P, Lamont, Madge, N. O. Sellam, Rho Kapp, 
Shorwell, Still Waters, J. Sutton, Mrs. Gordon Touche. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, Mrs. 
J. Butler, Ceyx, Chailey, D. L., East Sheen, Eyelet, Farsdon, 
Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, Miss Kelly, John Lennie, Lady Mottram, 
Oakapple, Peter, F. M. Petty, St. Ives, Stucco, Twyford, Mrs. 
A. E. Whitaker. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 233.—Correct: Gay, Margaret. One Light 
Wrong: Chailey, Sir Reginald Egerton, Oakapple, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Albert E. K. Wherry. Two wrong: Miss H. Beatson 
Deas, Eyelet, Miss E. McKibbin. 


R. Carrick.—Your solution to No. 232 did not reach us. 


Cryx.—Yes; your solution to No. 232 arrived late. 


x= 
{| 
7 Days’ Free Trial in Your Home , , 
: To the Linguaphone Institute, | 
| 
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CARS 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 
| NEW REDUCED PRICES ACTUAL REDUCTION jj 2 
11 H.P. MODELS 
| 2-Seater £1GO areoucrion or $10. 0.0 | 
| 4Seater £17210, . . 17.100 | 
‘Royal’ 2-Seater | 
= | $195 ” 15. 0.0 
| | 
‘Royal 4Seater 
| £19910, . 1.10.0 | 


“Royal” 4-Door 
| Saloon £230, 4.00 


13 (wow 12/28 HP) | 
2-Seater £215 a reoucrion or & 30.0.0 | 


4Seater £220, , , €£O0.0 


: 4-Door Sal 
| 


er 


Owing to the congested state of the roads and the vital necessity 
for safety under modern motoring conditions, all Clyno Cars 
from this date will be equipped with Four Wheel Brakes. 


Ain all Four-wheel Brahe Programme. 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) LIMITED, WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and Export Dept.: ROOTES LTD., Devonshire House, 


Piccadilly, W.1 


} 
> | Rootes Service Works: Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 
| Manchester: LOOKERS Ltd. 
| 


OLYMPIA STAND 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK 
DEBITS AND CREDITS | 


Uniform Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Pocket 
Edition. F’cap. 8vo. _Cloth, 6/- net. Leather, 7/6 net 


RITUAL AND BELIEF IN MOROCCO 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 50/- net 


This work is a systematic account of the popular religion and magic 
of the Muhammadan natives of Morocco based on seven years’ experi- 
ence 


Tilustrated. 


ORIGINS OF OF EDUCATION ‘AMONG PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES 


A Comparative Study in Racial Deveiopment. By 
W. D. HAMBLY, B.Sc., Anthropologist in the Well- 
come Expedition in the Sudan, Assistant Curator, 
African Ethnology, Field Museum, Chicago. With a 
Preface by Dr. CHartes Hose, of Sarawak. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 25/- net 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT of MODERN | EUROPE 
By Prof. FREDERIC A. OGG, Ph.D. Revised 
Edition. 8vo. 16/- net. 

The Economist.—‘ A revised edition, which carries the story from 

1914 to the present time. A useful text-book for vconomic students in 

two hemispheres.” 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of “* Possession.” 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 
Country Life-—*‘ It holds one from beginning to end not only by the 
interest of the tale itself, but also by reason of the underlying under- 
standing of the raw—the very raw—matrrial of human nature. 


Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement. List « with Descriptiv e 
Notes, post free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Messrs. LONGMANS LIST 


Second Impression. Twentieth Thousand 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By G. M. TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ The best single-volume history of England yet written. . . ."— 
Saturday Review. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN ADVERSITY 
A Study of the American War of _—— 
By CAPTAIN W. M. JAMES, C.B., 
Formerly Director of the Royal Naval Saft ‘College. 
With Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES 
By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the —- of South Africa. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH SLAVERY AND ITS 
ABOLITION, 1823-1838 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, LL.D 


THE REFORMATION IN 
From Original Sources. 1536-1558 
By the Rev. MYLES V. RONAN, C.C. 
8vo. 20s. net. 


AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCE IN WAR 
By J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of “ Air Power and 
War Rights,” etc. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY OF INDIA 
By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics, Lucknow University. 
Crown 8vo. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1925. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 20s. net 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


| of 1,500 c.c. capacity respectively. 


MOTORING 
BROOKLANDS RACES 
By H. Tuornton RUTTER 


O-DAY (Saturday) the final important motor-car 
| meeting of this year will be held, on the track 
of the Brooklands Automobile Racing Club at 
Weybridge, by the Junior Car Club. The organizers 
have received a large entry for the two hundred miles 
race, which constitutes the programme of the day and 
starts at two o’clock. Only racing cars which do not 
exceed a cylinder capacity of fifteen hundred cubic 
centimetres, or one and a half litres for the engines, 
are admitted in this race, which has been divided into 
three classes for cars of 750 c.c., of 1,100 c.c. and 
The event prom- 
ises to be one of great interest, as these small racing 
machines are the models on which the motor manu- 
facturers test improvements and new designs that 
they intend to incorporate in the future in their 
standard cars. Hence the small racing machines may 
differ from the cars sold to the public, with their super- 
chargers, and eight or twelve cylinders in place of the 
ordinary four or six explosive chambers of the ordinary 
cars. The course also is designed to test thoroughly 
the acceleration, efficient braking and stamina of the 
assembled parts of the machines. It includes a left- 
about turn opposite the fork grand stand—to which 
Brooklands members are admitted free on exhibition 
of their badges—and a run down the straight in which 
snake-like turns have been formed to check their 
speed, thereby testing the brakes, by sand banks. 
These checks also enable the cars to display their 
ability to accelerate rapidly, to make up for the rime 

lost in slowing down for such obstacles. 

* 
* * 


Members of the Brooklands Club will be glad to 
note that the arrangements generally will be very 
similar to those for the British Grand Prix on 
August 7. Their cars will be admitted free to the en- 
closure and to the hill. The latter view-point is 
limited in parking space, and members are asked to 
apply to the B.A.R.C. offices, at 83 Pall Mall, for 
tickets of admission to the hill, as only a limited 
number of vehicles can be allowed to ascend. When 
the number has been reached no further tickets will 
be issued, and members will have to park their cars in 
the members’ enclosure. Both these parking en- 
closures will be under the direction of the R.A.C. 
guides, kindly provided by the Royal Automobile 
Club. Two special services of motor coaches will run 
from Great Portland Street to Brooklands motor 
course, leaving London at 11.30 and 12.45 on Satur- 
day morning, and returning after the race at 6.30 in 
the evening. This service will give an opportunity to 
those who wish to travel by road. It is easy to un- 
derstand the growing popularity of the race, as a large 
proportion of car owners have small-engined vehicles 
of which the racing competitors are the counterparts. 
Further, this race brings the technical automobilist to 
Brooklands, as he wishes to see how the cars fare 
under the excessive strains of racing, what weaknesses 
they may show, and whether the failings are due to 


| design, material or driver. 


* 
* 

Dame Ethel Locke-King and her late husband did 
good service to the motor-using public when they 
founded this motor drome as a hobby to encourage 
improvement in motors. It has certainly improved the 


machines, as before it was built no racer had achieved 
one hundred miles an hour; to-day the record stands 
at over one hundred and seventy miles an hour as the 
speed achieved by a British car. 
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Testimony 


] really feel that after having completed 24,000 
miles on my Lancia Lambda in twelve months, 
|] ought to say what a wonderful car it is. The 
engine has only been decarbonised once, and 
that was at a speedometer reading of 4,299. 
(Idle curiosity entirely, the engine did not re- 
quire it.) The maximum speed is now a little 
higher than when she was new, and the accelera- 
tion is infinitely better. The brakes, which are, 
1 am convinced, the finest in the world, have 
only been adjusted once. The car is doing ex- 
actly 30 m.p.g., and gave 14,000 miles to the first 
set of covers, and is going to do the same on the 
second set. The way in which she holds the road, 
dry or wet, and corners at high speed, giving a 
complete feeling of safety, is a marvel to 
myself and passengers. 

The Lambda is my twelfth car since 1921, and as 
1am convinced that I cannot buy a better designed 
car, with such excellent road performance and 

such absolute reliability, up to the same price, 
I do not want to change again. As I 
have nothing but praise for the car, 
you are at liberty to use 
this letter in any way that 
you may think fit. 


Announcement 


This popular car can now be 


obtained with a luxurious 

Weyman Saloon Body, which 

affords increased accommo- 

dation, entire absence of all 

body rattles, drumming, etc., 

and the exclusion of outside 
traffic noises. 


ANCIA 


“LAMBDA” 


14/60 H.-P. 13.9 R.A.C. 


Sole Cencessionnaires : 

CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY LIMITED, 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

"Grams: ‘‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ "Phone: Mayfair 7050 


£450 to £650— 


the best investment 


‘OPEN ROAD’ TOURER 
as illustrated : 
£450 AT WORKS 


N.B.—Austin Prices 
were substantially 
reduced ow Sept. 13th 


In terms of actual cash expenditure, the vears of trouble-free travel, still running 


Austin Twenty is a far more attractive 
proposition than any other car of equal 
luxury and power, but a factor that tips 


smoothly and sweetly when the hundred- 
thousandth milestone is passed. Only, 
perhaps, when you eventually sell it in 
favour of a newer Austin, will you fully 


the balance of favour still more. heavily 
Austinwards is the car’s inimitable | 
capacity for service. Whichever the A second-hand Austin, reasonably cared 


model you select, it will give you literally for, will never lack a buyer. 
AUSTIN TWELVE from £275 at Works, AUSTIN SEVEN from £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
eae LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 (near Marble Arch). 


realise its wonderful investment value. 
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Lombard Street, Thursday 


Jate has moved to the mining markets. In this 

section business has been brisk and prices have 
responded. Although it frequently happens that Stock 
Exchange ‘‘ fashions’’ are hard to explain, the 
recent change can be attributed to a desire on the 
part of speculative investors to place their money in a 
direction not likely to be influenced by the home labour 
troubles. The coal strike drags on, and every day 
that it continues is adding materially to its cost and 
to the losses it will inevitably bring in its train. Dur- 
ing the last few months, with astounding optimism, 
the Stock Exchange has refused to face the facts, but 
already factors, such as the passing of interim divi- 
dends, are pointing to the inevitable aftermath of the 
present struggle. Next Spring, when the reports for 
1926 are issued, the Stock Exchange will be presented 
with tangible evidence of the disastrous effects on the 
industry of this country of the present state of affairs. 
While not wishing to join those Jeremiahs who say 
that this country will never recover its industries I feel 
that the lee-way will be so great that a recovery will 
take considerable time. I marvel at prices generally 
in the industrial market of the Stock Exchange. Not 
merely are these not low, but they are actually very 
high. Luxury trades are almost booming. One 
wonders for how long this can continue in view of the 
losses now being incurred. The revenue of the 
country is unquestionably decreasing; because the 
revenue of the individual is decreasing, there must 
come a day when his and her spending power follows 
suit. Another phase which hardly bears thinking of 
at the moment is the problem that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have to face when the next 
Budget comes round. Despite the optimism that pre- 
vails, common sense points to the fact that the revenue 
of the country must be diminished as a result of the 
millions of decreased exports and imports. 


[ie centre of interest in the Stock Exchange of 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 

The report of the directors of the British Controlled 
Oilfields, Ltd., issued last week, was one of the 
blackest reports that I have seen issued by the direc- 
tors of a large company. While applauding the frank- 
ness of the directors, one cannot help feeling that at 
the end of the report, some constructional suggestions 
might have been recorded. In fairness to shareholders, 
something in the nature of suggestions for future 
policy should have been included. Personally, I have 
always been against British Controlled. The débdcle 
has not surprised me. It would not, however, now 
surprise me if after a rigorous reorganization scheme 
something was made of the company. This must not 
be construed into advice to buy the shares. I feel, 
however, that holders, particularly of the preference, 
should try to comfort themselves with the fact that 
in all probability the worst is now known. 


TIN SHARES 

Tin shares have suffered from a certain amount of 
profit-taking. Quite rightly, investors have been re- 
minded ad nauseam that the price of tin shares de- 
pends on the metal and the metal is liable to fluctuate 
violently. Publicity has been given this week to the 
fact that America proposes to start a bear attack on 
the metal, and shareholders have taken fright. Set- 
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backs are very sound things in rising markets, and 
make for a stronger position. At the same time | 
would submit that American operators do not as a gen- 
eral rule herald a bear attack by a Press campaign 
saying it 1s going to start. 


UNITED TIN AREAS 

I would draw the attention of those who are on the 
lookout for a low priced tin share with possibilities 
to the 5s. shares of the United Tin Areas of Nigeria, 
Ltd. The Company owns two sets of properties, the 
Gurum River and Karaco. Hydraulic gravel pumps 
are being installed on the Gurum property, where an 
output of 300 tons of tin annually is expected. On 
the Karaco properties an output of 120 tons annually 
is estimated. As the capital of the Company consists 
of £127,500, in 5s. shares, it will be seen that with 
tin at anything over £250 a ton very handsome divi- 
dends can be earned. The present price of the 5s. 
shares is 5s. 7$d., and even if tin drops £50 a ton 
these shares should show a handsome return in the 
course of the next twelve months if purchased at the 
present price. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


My attention has been drawn to the 5% cumulative 
preference stock of the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. £700,000 of this stock has been 
issued, and the present price is gt. The net profit 
of the Company for the last five years has been be- 
tween £180,000 and £190,000. Behind this cumula- 
tive preference stock there are ordinary shares of £50, 
amounting to £957,200. This ordinary stoek has re- 
ceived a dividend of 8% for the past five years. It 
will therefore be seen that the dividend on the prefer- 
ence stock is well secured. 


NEW ISSUES 


The autumn boom of new issues has started. An 
interesting prospectus appeared at the beginning of 
the week when the London Irish Trust, Ltd., invited 
subscriptions for £500,000 in £10 shares. Mr. Martin 
Coles Harman is acting as managing-director of this 
new Trust, which bids fair to have a promising future. 
The first of the new Corporation issues was a 5% 
Portsmouth Corporation Loan for £850,000. These 
Corporation Loans are growing in popularity, and 
although not attractively cheap are thoroughly safe. 
Several further issues of this nature are expected 
shortly. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 


I have several times drawn attention to San Fran- 
cisco Mines of Mexico. The company’s year closed 
on September 30, and now that the profits for eleven 
months have been published, it is possible to estimate 
what the final figures will be. So far, the total 
amounts to £342,365, and on the average profits 
for the last few months, since the new plant has 
been working, the twelfth month should bring this 
total up to about £390,000. Taking the same ratio 
of distributed profits to earned profits as was estab- 
lished last year, it seems probable that a final dividend 
of 2s. gd. per share will eventually be forthcoming. 
As an interim dividend of 1s. 6d. has already been 
paid, the total distribution, should the above estimate 
prove correct, will amount to 4s. 3d., which will make 
the shares look very much undervalued at the present 
price of 34s. 3d. 

TAuRUS 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


Total Funds Exeeed £32,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £9,058, 00 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London : 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 
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soothing . . 


satisfying . . 


What words can ever paint 
the flavour of the good tobacco 
smoke that wreathes from a pipe 
of Three Nuns? Here is the 
soothing, satisfying, honest 
flavour that you’ve always 
known tobacco should have, 
but which you’ve never got 
quite right before. 


empty. 


or do funny things as the bowl 
burns low or the pouch gets 


itselt a complete and pertect 
blend, never varying as ounce 
follows ounce and never break- 
ing up into dust. 


1/2 an oz. 


aa 
- 
-- 


Nuns 


Observe how this Three Nuns The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


It is the especial virtue of 
Three Nuns that its flavour will 
never surprise you, never startle 
you, never disappoint you. It 
does not “ miss it ”’ sometimes, 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (2f Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


is cut. The curious little discs 
are sliced from long ropes of 
coiled leaves. In each rope 
are many kinds of leaf, always 
in the same order and propor- 
tion, so that each disc is in 


THE LEAGUE AT THE BAR 


and 
THE FEDERATION OF MAN 


Every Patriotic Citizen should read this Book. 


In it we learn what the League of Nations is, and what it is 
not; why it has failed, and how it should succeed. 


Price 2s. 6d., by post 6d. extra. 
Published by : 
PAINTIN & SIMPSON 
BLOCKLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
From all Booksellers. 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 
"COLLIS BROWNE." AND OTHER 
The Best Remedy known for BOWEL COMPLAINTS 


COUGHS, CGCOLDS A _ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
Influenza, ey Asthma, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


No Fiddling! 


When you’ve shaved with the “‘Valet’”’— 
and what a perfect shave that is !—there’s 
no unscrewing, no undoing, to be done. 
Rinse it under the tap, wipe it, slip the 
strop through its head, run it up and 
down a few times, and there’s a “‘barber’s 
edge’ ready for the next time. Ten 
seconds only ! 

The perfect “‘ Valet’’ shave depends 
upon the “ Valet’ blade, and it’s the 
automatically exact stropping that keeps 
the “‘ Valet blade so keen. Sixty shaves 
for every blade you use! 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


heavily silver- 
plated razor, 
twelve blades and 
horse-hide trop, 
in black leather 
covered case, 


Of all dealers 
THE AUTOSTROP RAZOR CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C. 


British Made 
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More like wizardry ST 
—just a few deft passes 
and your beard’s gone. 


No pulling, no wincing, no half measures with a Gillette Blade. ° 

It has the keenest shaving edge that human skill has succeeded 

in putting on steel, the edge that removes the stiffest stubble so 
easily and so closely and keeps you 
looking clean-shaven all day. 


There’s no blade like a Gillette! 
GILLETTE IN PACKETS OF 10 (20 Shaving Edges) 4/6 Thursda 
LADE IN PACKETS OF (10 Shaving Edges) 2/3 
a) a \ Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
Hairdressers, Chemists, etc., throughout the 
country. | 
—~_ Wf GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., | 
184/188, Gt. Portland Street, Londoa, W.1. 
i | 


COUR 


4 The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW INCOME TAX RELIEF 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER, 1926. a 
Germany and Italy at Geneva. By ** Augur ”” RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
The “ Seats” Crisis. By Hugh F. Spender LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
International Tangier. By Pont. Min.’’ 
The Unpopular Americans. By J. D. Whelpley. ADVICE given on all TAX matters. H 


WA 250 


Our Sea-Story and its Inspiration. By A. Corbett-Smith 
God’s Rich Man; St. Francis of Assisi. By May Bateman 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the Left Wing. By James Corbett G. M. EMERY, P.A.S.1. (late Inland Revenue), 


1784. 

Maxim Gorky and the English Standpoint. By R. M. Fox (Messrs. Austin & Emery) ‘rated 

Voltaire and Frederick the Great. By Richard Aldington 

Napoleon and Talma. By J. D’Arcy Morell 41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. ~ 

South Africa as a Winter Resort. By H. A. Bryden oe 

Two Poems. By Emile Cammaerts High 

Children of the Morning. Chapter VII Cont. By W. L. Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Cliente visited. igh 

George Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. Park 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 

LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. B 

1 
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IN THE “SATURDAY REVIEW,” OR ANY OTHER PERIODICAL, MAY BE 
OBTAINED THROUGH ANY OF THE 1,250 BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSHOPS 
OF W. H. SMITH & SON, OR DIRECT FROM THE ADDRESS BELOW 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PARIS] 1,250 Branches in England and Wales [BRUSSELS 


All Books Advertised or Reviewed ” 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. September 27, 28 and 29 
EMIL JANNINGS, LYA DE PUTTI and WARWICK WARD in 
VAUDEVILLE” 

From Stephen Hollander’s Story. 


MARIONETTES” 


The Story of Pierrot and Columbine. 


Jimmie Adams in ‘* Whoa, Emma.” “ Felix,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
POLA NEGRI in 
“A WOMAN OF THE WORLD” 


September 30, October 1 and 2 


PRISCILLA DEAN and JOHN BOWERS in 
“THE DANGER GIRL," etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
KINGSWAY THEATRE Ger. 4032. 
THURSDAY NEXT at 8 (Subsequently at 8.15) 
(For Three Weeks Only) 
Ibsen’s ROSMERSHOLM 
MATINEES: Wednesday and Saturday at 


2.15 


2.15. 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 
Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, “29 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. 2., Gerrard 6179. Near Hampstead 
and Bakerloo Tubes. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 


Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
ss 2s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
CAMPDEN HOUSE ROAD, continuation of Hornton 

Street, Kensington, W.8. Very comfortable small 


PRIVATE HOTEL, within four minutes Kensington 
High Street Station, Kensington Gardens and all buses. Gas 
a — hot water. Excellent cooking. Telephone, 
‘ar 


OARD RESIDENCE. Well-appointed residence at Syden- 

ham Hill. Every comfort. Garage. ‘Phone. Constant 

hot water. Vacancies now. Apply to the Resident Pro- 
prietress, 1 Sydenham Hill, S.E.26. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. Very comfortable board resi- 
dence overlooking sea. Terms moderate for winter 
months.—Mrs. Chad, 10 Seaforth Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


‘ Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 25 .9 . 1926 


Murray 
Nash & Grayson 
Odhams Press 


Harrap 
Heinemann 
Herbert Jenkins 


Allen & Unwin 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson 
Basil Blackwell 


Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold SP.CK. 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,« 

_ MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, Lonuon, E.C. 3. 


Miscellaneous 
ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, and 
Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps 
and wall coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry 


| Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


S MARY, EDMONTON.—Piease help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or * rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Schools 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A first-grade 

Public School with valuable leaving scholarships. Recent 

scholarship successes. Fees £995. Good playing fields, new 
gymnasium, rowing, rugby, football. Preparatory School 
attached. Boys received from age of seven. Prospectus from 
Headmaster: Dr, Crees. 


Company Meeting 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


The SeventH Annuar GENERAL of Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., was held on the 17th inst. at Winchester House, E.C., Sir 
Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The chairman said that satisfactory progress had been main- 
tained by their Birmingham businesses, and their military 
ammunition continued to give satisfaction. 

Their general export business had shown satisfactory progress, 
and the investments in associated businesses established on the 
Continent had yielded satisfactory returns. The three great 
Dominion enterprises were growing steadily, and were of a 
profitable character. The South American Explosives Co. con- 
tinued to progress satisfactorily. 

In connexion with the fusion of interests in the motor acces- 
sories trade between Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Ltd., C. A. 
Vandervell and Co., and Rotax Motor Accessories, Ltd., in 
the last-named of which the company had a substantial share- 
holding, they exchanged the Ordinary shares in the Rotax 
Motor Accessories, Ltd., for shares in Joseph Lucas, Ltd., and 
would share in the advantages which would undoubtedly accrue 
from that combination of interests. 

Before the war Nobel’s were associated with important 
German manufacturers of explosives. That association had now 
been renewed through taking a share-holding in the Dynamit- 
Actien-Gesellschaft and the Koln-Rott-Weil Co. 

The profit of Nobel Industries, Ltd., for the year amounted 
to £1,091,919, comparing with £1,003,420 for 1924. After 
anxiously weighing the likely duration of the coal stoppage, 
the board decided to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
the year on the Ordinary shares and one of 5 per cent. on the 
Deferred shares, leaving available a balance of £680,527. They 
recommended the further strengthening of the reserve by allocat- 
ing £450,000, bringing the total to £1,000,000, and leaving 
£230,527 to be carried forward. 

They would not expect any forecast of the outcome of 1926. 
All he could say was that the board would not lightly abandon 
the level of dividends paid this year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TH E GUINEA ‘STAMP. 


A Man is not known so much by the company he keeps, as 
by his recreation and intellectual occupations. 


PHILATELY 


interests all classes of cultured men and women who read adven- 
ture and passion in Stamps, and find in them a sound investment, 
paying a high dividend in pleasure and profit. 


The Stamp Collectors Fortnightly 


Edited by Mr. FRED J. MELVILLE, and assisted by some of 
the most eminent writers on Philatelic Subjects, is Always 


Worth Reading. PRICE 2d. 


The current issue is a 44-page illustrated number commemor- 
ating the $10,000,000 Stamp Exhibition to be held in New York 
next month, and contains special articles on 

The New York International Exhibition, 

The First Post Office in Buenos Aires, 

Mr. Pepys in New York, 

The Postage Stamps of Uruguay, 

Philatelic Exhibitions, 

The First Postal Exhibit in America, 

Second Steps in Philately, etc., etc. 


YOU MAY HAVE SOME OLD STAMPS 
The Old Collection of some forty years back. 


IT MAY MEAN MONEY TO YOU 


If you read 


Tne StampCollectors Fortnightly 


regularly. 


PRICE TWOPENCE, of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Annual Subscription, 5/- post free 


Publishers : 
S. H. WRIGHT & CO.,44 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Chancery 8211. 


“Standard” Poets—SHAKESPEARE 


* By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death 


Will seize the Doctor too.” 
Cymbeline. 


The best medicine to prolong life is freedom from worry, 
and there is no better safeguard against financial worry 
than the knowledge that one has adequate Life Assurance. 
Every man can be his own doctor in this respect, and so 
prolong his life, and when death does seize the doctor it 
can be met without fear or faltering, secure in the know- 
ledge that the home is left in order. 


Let us prescribe for you a 


FAMILY PROVISION 
with The Standard. The medicine 
taken, and its good effect is incalculable. 


POLICY 


is cheap and easily 


A very low rate of Premium. Absolute Security. 
Send a postcard to-day for explanatory leaflet ‘‘AE1” to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825). 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 


LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN - - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


A Security which one not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’'S HANDBOOKS 


60 | lustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Iliustrations. Mays & Plans,7/6 
_ NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60T Jans. 6/- | 100 Mavs & Plans, 4- 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. [WOSWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX 


2. ALT - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
le 

2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE | MORITZ, POHTREINA,SAMODEN 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Last nag Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex- 
mouth, Sidmouth, vigrneutt, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, enzance, s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, oman, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley Severn Valley, } wen Weston-super- Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereferd, Worcester, Liandrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Liangollen, Tewyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bengor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The Pea’ k. 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’ Ss 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 

Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 

York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s.; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 2l1s.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 
44 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d. ; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 
25s. ; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,” 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 258.; J. 
Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirriemuir ” Edit., 10 vols., scarce, "£1 
Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £43 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima ” Edit., 26 vols., 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. ‘lf 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
— paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 

its. 
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